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our organized charities and reforms need to go back to the 
old spelling: they need more real directing on the part of 
their official “‘directors.’’ A recent canvass of such in- 
stitutions in Massachusetts indicates that a proportion of 
them are mismanaged, in the interest of paid servants of 
the organization. It has been wittily said that there are 
four reasons why there has been no parcels post in the 
United States; and these reasons are—the four great ex- 
press companies of our country. Limited, it may be said 
of many ineffective charitable and reform societies that 
the reason why they are continued is a paid secretary 
or president, or some other compensated official. Are 
you a “director” in one of these organizations? Do 
you ever wonder why you were put on that board? Per- 
haps it was because you were deemed a harmless assent- 
ing individual who would not make unpleasant inquiries 
or institute revolutionary changes. ‘Think this over, 
and free the truth, and act out your convictions! 


as 


How many among the Unitarian churches of this coun- 
try observe the communion service? While we cannot 
question the motives of those who do not participate in 
this rite of remembrance, some objections may still be 
met by the plea Dr. Furness made in writing to Emerson: 
“Tt was wise advice which you gave to the Divinity School 
not to overthrow, but revivify, existing institutions. 
Pray, did you reck your own rede (I ask for information) 
when you ceased from the Communion Service? The 
commemoration of the great, of the greatest, seems to 
my apprehension immutably founded in nature. As a 
public benefactor, as the Guide and Deliverer of the 
world, he is commemorated by numberless public insti- 
tutions inscribed with his name and testifying to his in- 
fluence. But may he not be commemorated as a per- 
sonal friend? Are we not moved to commune with his 
memory, as the memory of one from whom we may 
cherish the deepest personal reverence?” 

"2 

Or all requirements that might be proposed for college 
students as the one requisite for graduation, the one that 
seems best worth commending is thorough training in 
elocution. ‘he American voice is not a lovely thing, and 
the American use of it is often as vicious among persons 
otherwise cultivated as among the illiterate. Few edu- 
cated people can read aloud so as to give pleasure to the 
listener. Many men of ideas might as well not have any 
for the good they do to those who have to listen to their 
vocal expression. We are a nation of talkers who have 
much to say and say it all badly. The demagogue often 
has this advantage, that he can make effective use of his 
voice and thereby sways the multitude. Why should 
not the wise man be wise also in this, and acquire the 
power to speak to his fellow-men so that they shall hear 
and listen without difficulty and vexation? The man 
of exact and abundant information who has but slovenly 
and torpid habits of speech discredits his scholarship. 
He should have no degree that he could not read aloud 
so that people within sound of his voice could catch every 
word and syllable. 

as 


It freshens a familiar principle to meet it unexpectedly 
and in unfamiliar surroundings. ‘‘The only way to get 
work done,’’ says James Harkness in “‘’The Human Factor 
in Works Management,” ‘‘is to let the worker move along 
habit lines. ‘The only way to progress efficiently is to 
make the new ways and means lead off gradually from 
those in use. ‘The progressive man who actually directs 
work along such lines is the most valuable to the world. 
‘The one who ignores ‘the moment of inertia’ is a dis- 
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turber, whether he is a director or a ‘hewer of wood and 
carrier of water.’ The man who is doing the real work 
in the world is not the so-called progressive. He is one 
who points out newer or better methods which may be 
easily established by a gradual exchange of old habits 
for new ones. A new thing is not a profitable thing 
until it has become an old thing.’”’ When we wonder 
why better ways of thinking in religion do not have cur- 
rency according to their merits, we may find help in this 
illustration of the law of apperception. Better to hitch 
one’s wagon to a star than it is to tie the unfamiliar to 
the familiar, make the new ways lead naturally from the 
old, and keep them long enough to make them in turn 
familiar and usable. 
a 


A CLEVER comment on the familiar verse in Revela- 
tion was that of the person who said that it ought to 
read, “And there was silence for about the space of half 
an hour; and it was heaven.” After the heat and strife 
of tongues which have made suffrage a burden and almost 
a despair, it will be heaven to be able to think of other 
concerns and go about the real business of patriotism. 


In God’s Country. 


““God made the country and man made the town” is 
not merely a beautiful sentiment, but a demonstrable fact. 
It is one of the deepest of social truths, and must be under- 
stood if we are to achieve either individual or social evo- 
lution by a back to the land movement. ‘The material 
changes that have been going on, in the way of furnish- 
ing electric power for country life purposes, can hardly 
be overestimated; but the time has come when we must 
understand that these material changes are not the 
greatest. A new religious life has been growing up with 
the hedges and orchards. The old theology was out- 
lived, and its churches closed: one after another all over 
the hillsides and in the valleys. The change that is 
now going on makes of every school-house a church—a 
church of social duty and co-operative good-will. It is 
hardly a stretch of the imagination to conceive the new 
style of education to have been directly borrowed from 
Jesus and his disciples. He walked with them among the 
lilies and in the orchards, and the modern teacher is doing 
something very similar with his garden schools. 

Those who take up the fad of nature study are on the 
road of righteousness, if they will only go far enough. 
A true study of nature recognizes the truth that there 
is one life over all and through all and interpenetrating 
all. It is this conception of a living universe and of a 
Divine Purpose, underlying and correlating all things, 
that is the real inspiration of our new country life. The 
great trouble with our pulpits has been that they con- 
ceived a Divine Being above and apart from nature. 
They held a mission to proclaim a volume of truth which 
could not be spoken in natural language and in a simple, 
every-day manner. On the other hand, the scholar is 
likely to speak of nature as something apart from God; 
of natural laws and of evolution without a soul in it. 
There is a mistake on both sides. God apart from and 
above the bees, the birds, the flowers, the trees, and the 
corn is as inconceivable as are fields and brooks and birds 
and flowers apart from divine mind. It is impossible to 
honor and love one who has nothing to do with every- 
day life, nor can we be satisfied with meadows and gar- 
dens that do not contain sweet reasonableness. The God 
that we really need is not a creator in the past, but a 
vivifying, every-day, and living principle. The religion of 
the country must include the sunlight and the starlight. 
It must laugh with the plough and ring with the scythe. 


ee 
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It climbs over porches with grapes and morning-glories, 
and it is in the morning choral of the robins. 

Christianity at its origin was the religion of the country. 
It had little to say about the crowds, except that their 
big temples would be thrown down by and by, with not 
one stone left on another. It talked of the lilies as more 
admirable than the kings who dwelt in palaces. It 
spoke of gardens and of brooks, and all its pathos, as well 
as its love, was associated with walks through the wheat 
fields and among the vineyards. ‘The more you study the 
New Testament, the more you will see that it is a nature 
book, and that the power of the parables lies in the fact 
that they deal almost wholly with country life. The real 
Christian religion should therefore be estimated as that 
which combines the beautiful with the true, and brings 
man into co-operation with God, from the day dawn 
until he sleeps under his care at night. 

No one knows anything about another world which is 
fitted up in such a way as to compel those to be happy 
who cannot or will not be happy here. All the elements of 
heaven are scattered about us now. Here are the golden 
streets, and here are the jasper walls; but it is gold on 
the autumn trees and on the corn stalks, and it is that 
jasper which we may hew into shape and build into com- 
fortable homes. With all their religious imagination no 
one ever conceived a world more beautiful than the one 
he inhabits. He is, indeed, a fool who spends his time 
longing for a city made to order, for his future occu- 
pancy, but does not comprehend that the infinite ages 
have been inspired by infinite love to surround him at 
his very birth with Paradise conditions. ‘The new lesson 
of the new faith is this, that the earth is God’s home, and 
that to go to heaven is the ability to find wisdom and life 
and purpose everywhere about us, and to become co- 
operators with universal will and life. Burn your rubbish 
heaps. Clean out your foul cellars. Make everything 
sweet about you. Surround yourselves with the beauti- 
ful. Grow the true and multiply the good. And so you 
will become an inhabitant of the New Jerusalem because 


you are a child of God. 


Is God or Man at Fault? 


On the same day, a beautiful golden day of October, a 
young girl and a woman of great age passed through the 
mysterious gate of death which opened for each of them 
but a few hours apart,—one at the end of a rich, completed 
life, filled with generous deeds and loving service for 
others; the other in budding youth, expanding beautifully 
to sun and breeze, and glorious prospects of usefulness and 
enjoyment under the touch of love. Nature in the one 
case had been most beneficent, gently extending the limits 
of a good life to the verge of a century. The fulness of 
time had been given her to gather the riches of experience 
to love and serve unstintedly. She had seen nearly all 
her contemporaries lay down their lives, had sorrowed 
profoundly, but had never lost faith in God and the divine 
ordering of existence. So at the last, with a prayer on 
her lips, she had gently stepped over the threshold int 
the hereafter. ; 

But how different the fate of the promising young 
maiden who in some mysterious way gathered a germ of 
infection, virulent, terrible, that, in spite of her young 
energy and vital force, quenched her life. The death of 
the old is often consoling, if not sublime or beautiful. It 
is the finish of a completed book. But the young life cut 
off so relentlessly leaves us half resentful with the sense 
of unnecessary and costly loss. In passionate resistance 
to such a cruel decree we call death a demon. We clothe 
it with thick darkness. It is a hideous, bony skeleton, 
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clutching its victim with fleshless hand, far from the 
Christian vision of the releasing angel that conveys the 
soul to glory. The intensity of pain and anguish excuses 
the excesses of the rebellious mood. Death becomes in 
our vision an active and virulent foe. It becomes some- 
thing concrete, personal, and moved by vindictive mo- 
tives. Holbein’s “Dance of Death” shows us all the ex- 
treme Middle-age notions of the spectral glee with which 
death assails its victims in the most joyous, secure, and 
confident moments of life, and drags them to a dreadful 
doom. 

But modern science has undermined these anthro- 
pomorphic horrors. If we ask now to see death, it will 
show us the microbe, the germ, the blood corpuscle, the 
principle of contagion and infection that for ages seemed 
wilfully distributed to human kind by death in the many 
disguises in which the imagination clothed it. But the 
criminality, the cruelty, are no less evident than in the old 
days when the demon delighted to surprise the young 
and happy by suddenly leading them to an open grave. 
We can blame justly neither God nor the nether powers, 
nor even nature, for the cutting off of the young; for we 
know well that the whole of society is the culprit and 
criminal neglect the cause. The cutting off of the young 
is the most costly sacrifice that can be made or permitted. 
The waste of care and nurture, not to spéak of hopes 
blighted, affections crucified, the early promise proved 
abortive, dear ties sundered that never can be knit again, 
emphasize it as an intolerable sacrifice of the priceless 
material of life. 

More and more this crime, laid at the door of society 
of which we all are a part, is being emphasized as if the 
world had just awakened to the heinousness of its offend- 
ing. For long ages the imbecile, the insane, the hopelessly 
diseased, the degenerate and incurably vicious, have been 
allowed to propagate their kind, to carry physical and 
moral contamination to innocent beings, until the num- 
bers of the infected are past computing. Up to our time 
the clergy have been content to take the old view of death 
as penalty for sin and of the necessity of pious submission 
to the decrees of God. But who can say that God has 
decreed the early death of our loved ones? Is it not 
more likely that man has decreed it through ignorance, 
carelessness, and indifference to the issues of life and 
death? Is it not time to exculpate God from so grave a 
charge upon his goodness and benevolence, and place the 
responsibility where it belongs? 

For ages perfect resignation to the divine will has been 
preached in Christian pulpits; but, before we become 
absolutely passive, perfectly resigned, ought we not to 
try to find out whether God had willed the cruel blows 
from which we suffer or whether the responsibility lies 
not much nearer home? When fences, epidemics, con- 
tagions, scourge, decimate the community, when babies 
die by the hundreds, we need not look above the stars to 
find the efficient cause. We need not arraign God and 
nature. Let us look to the condition of the water supply, 
to the drain and the filth in cellars and back yards. More 
and more we shall learn that submission to preventable 
evils is not religious, is in no sense Christian: rather let us 
be moved to indignation that the new-born and the 
young are immolated beyond the limits that human 
sacrifices formerly exacted. 

And blended with these ideas of perfect submission is 
the belief that a certain fatality hangs over those who 
have long been happy and prosperous. ‘The old gods 
were envious of such. They contrived many ingenious 
and cruel methods of punishing them for their happiness, 
of snatching away children and friends and fortune, as 
Job was punished for being a perfectly just man in the 
midst of his abundance of blessings. It is curious how 
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deeply ingrained is this notion of the malignancy of God 
or fate or evil power that for a time gets control of the 
affairs of this world. ‘This black touch of fatality comes 
down from far-off ages, and hangs over us in our pros- 
perous days with the dread of a curse. 

We should reject old superstitions and notions of fatal- 
ity and foreordained punishment for being too happy, 
too fortunate, until the envious gods delight to deal us 
a knockdown blow. We should lay aside our puerile 
submission, which often means little more than shirking 
responsibility, and incite to action which shall throw the 
white light of science into all the dark corners of disease 
and preventable death. The idea of perfect submission to 
the presumed will of God has nursed many unavoidable 
evils and filled many graves. Life is a long persistent fight 
to overcome evils, to dispel the might of man’s ignorance, 
dulness, and lethargy, and to forward the production of 
an improved race of human beings. Only by conflict 
and ceaseless toil is the earth rendered a fit habitation 
for the children of men. Superstition and religious ac- 
quiescence in curable ills would chain us to the past. Only 
resistance or the faith that better conditions are possible 
can beckon us to take a step forward, and can break the 
bonds that so long have bound us in the belief that the 
pains and penalties of life come directly from God’s hand, 
and that we are serving him by accepting them in a 
meek and unresisting spirit. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Burdocks. 


IV. 


7. In the November number of the Unitarian Advance 
we note an interesting editorial devoted to various com- 
ments upon the Unitarian Year Book which has just been 
issued. ‘The editor of the Advance finds in the fact that 
the cover of the Year Book bears the date “‘1g12”’ a cause 
for great distress. He says it gives him ‘“‘a humiliating 
sense of using a back number,” and that it is really an 
“annual absurdity” and an ‘“‘annual scandal,” that such 
a volume puts the whole denomination to “awkward 
disadvantage’’; and he closes his editorial with the peti- 
tion, ‘‘Let us have a Year Book that is honestly a Year 
Book, or else change to a date that is genuine and not 
fictitious.” 

This editorial convinces us that the labors of those 
whose duty it is to prepare the Year Book, and who are 
unremitting and ceaseless in their efforts to prepare an 
accurate volume of this kind once a year, are not appre- 
ciated by everybody. What, after all, is a Year Book 
for? It is to furnish for our denomination certain infor- 
mation that shall be available for a year. It matters 
very little what the date may be upon the cover, provided 
the maximum amount of correct information can be 
found inside the covers. The Year Book marked 1911 
was practically usable for a year, and would be for ordi- 
nary purposes available for some time tocome. It would 
be impossible to get absolute accuracy on any month 
or day, or even hour, of any year, for the simple reason 
that dates, names, addresses, and organizations are con- 
stantly changing. If we followed the suggestion of the 
Unitarian Advance and issued a Year Book on January 
1, we should not escape the disadvantages of the present 
method. The changes in the governing boards of the 
organizations mentioned in the Year Book are many 
and frequent. ‘The?majority of the organizations there 
preferred to have their annual meetings in May or June. 
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If the Year Book appeared on January 1, its information 
concerning these organizations would be good only until 
May or June, and during the rest of the year its informa- 
tion would be incorrect. 

The editorial of the Advance is quite mistaken when it 
says, ‘“‘The national organizations are incidental factors 
in our real denominational development,” and that “the 
personnel of their official boards vary so little from year 
to year that it is hardly reasonable to put the whole 
denomination to awkward disadvantage on their account.” 
The fact of the matter is, the changes in the national 
and local organizations are often very great and numer- 
ous, and even if they only involved the change of a single 
name (of a clerk or chairman, for instance), the informa- 
tion concerning such organizations would be invalid. 

Then, too, it should be remembered that correct data 
appearing in the Year Book is very difficult to obtain. 
Many organizations must be communicated with a num- 
ber of times, and ministers are themselves very dilatory 
about furnishing the facts required for our pages. The 
consequence is that, while we frequently have the main 
body of our material prepared by the first or middle of 
July, we are unable to get our final proofs until Sep- 
tember. 

A good illustration of the kind of material we have to 
deal with in the preparation of the Year Book is furnished 
by the November number of the Unitarian Advance. 
On page 71 appears an editorial congratulating the Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada on the election 
of the Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., as seeretary. In 
this editorial appear some biographical references to Dr. 
Mason, with felicitations that such a man can take in 
hand the opportunities of service that the conference 
offers. Now, as a matter of fact, Dr. Mason is not going 
to be the secretary of the conference of the Middle States 
and Canada. ‘The editorial is premature in this respect, 
—doubtless written up ahead. Such methods cannot 
be adopted by the editor of the Year Book, who must 
verify his information. Another instance furnished by 
the current number of the Unitarian Advance gives the 
reader what the editor of the Advance calls “a back- 
number feeling.’’ ‘The Advance inserts a card reeommend- 
ing a Calendar of Canada for 1903. It is difficult to 
understand what service a calendar for 1903 can render 
during the present year. How much better would it 
have been if the November Advance could have come 
out in December, thus giving the editor time to be more 
historical and less prophetic, and making no particular 
difference with its readers! 

It had already occurred to us that it might be well 
next year to have the cover of the Year Book marked 
“1913-14” and the year following “‘1915.”’ In that 
case it would appear at least three months ahead of time. 
For those who are infected with the date microbe slight 
change would furnish great satisfaction. The contents 
of the book, however, would not be different. 

It is of small moment that a book requiring so contin- 
uous and painstaking labor as the Year Book should be 
the object, from the Unitarian Advance, of such epithets 
as ‘‘annual absurdity”’ and ‘‘annual scandal,’ and have 
the insinuations cast that it is not ‘‘honestly a Year Book,” 
and that its date is not “‘genuine,’’ but “‘fictitious.’? Such 
courteous comments may inspire those who labor the 
year through on this volume to employ in its preparation 
greater activity, greater accuracy, and a keener sense of 
the authority of dates. But what breaks the heart of 
the editor is the discovery that such an oracle as the 
Unitarian Advance should be so blind to its opportuni- 
ties as censor of the American Unitarian Association 
as to spell “‘ Association” on page 69 of the current issue 
of the Advance with a single s. Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics. 


AsipE from the reversal of public sentiment that 
brought about the triumphant election of Woodrow 
Wilson as President, and established Democratic control 
of the House of Representatives by an overwhelming 
majority, and of the Senate by a close margin of one or 
two votes, the two notable results of the recent balloting 
were the indication of permanency and vitality in the 
Progressive movement and the success of the cause of 
woman suffrage in four States—Michigan, Kansas, Ari- 
zona, and Oregon. ‘The counting of the ballots demon- 
strated the apparent fact that in the next national con- 
test at the polls the party which had its birth in Chicago 
after the close of the Republican National Convention 
last summer may be counted upon to exert a powerful, 
perhaps a decisive, influence upon the issue of events. 
The enfranchising of the women of four States, on No- 
vember 5, brings up the total of woman suffrage States 


to ten, the other six being Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, 


Colorado, Utah, and California. 
a 


STIRRED to action by the danger of a general massacre 
of Europeans and native Christians at Constantinople 
and other Ottoman seacoast cities, as a result of the fa- 
naticism aroused among the Moslems by the successive 
defeats sustained by the Turkish armies at the hands of 
the Bulgarians and the forces of the other Balkan States 
and Greece, the administration at Washington at the 
end of last week ordered the cruisers Montana and Ten- 
nessee, with adequate contingents of bluejackets and 
marines, to Turkish waters. ‘The station ship Scorpion, 
now at Constantinople, will remain at her post, and the 
revenue cutter Unalga, now on her maiden trip around 
the world, has been ordered to proceed to the coast of 


Asia Minor for the emergency which, it is feared, may 


overcome civilization at the point of contact between 
receding Asia and advancing Europe. In despatching a 
sea force to the scene of the crisis, the United States is 
duplicating the action that is being hurriedly taken by 
all the great European powers whose nations are repre- 
sented in disintegrating Turkey. 


& 


THE bitter conflict between the Ottoman Empire and 
its former subject races has been prosecuted during the 
past week with a vigor and a uniformity of success for 
the allies that have brought the great powers face to 
face with the inevitable conclusion that the Turk is on 
his long-deferred march out of Europe. His line of re- 
treat.is marked by devastation wrought by the exigencies 
of war, and by wholesale slaughter of non-combatants 
who are perishing by his torch and his sword, the weapons 
that blazed his way into Europe. ‘The fall of Constanti- 
nople itself before the swift and inexorable onslaught of 
the Bulgarian armies, under the remarkable generalship 
of Savoff, the chief military figure in the allied armies, 
appeared at the beginning of the week to be on the verge 
of accomplishment. ‘The great seaport of Salonika, in 
the Western field of operations, fell on last Thursday 
before the victorious arms of the Greeks, and at the 
other two strategic points of conflict, Scutari and Mon- 
astir, the Ottoman defenders were offering ineffectual 
resistance to the Montenegrins and the Servians. 


ro 


Ir appeared, as the last stand of the Turks at the 
Tchatalja fortifications, twenty-five miles from the city 
of Constantine, was crumbling before the determined 
advances of the Bulgarians at the beginning of the week, 
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that the entrance of the allied armies into the stronghold 
of Mohammedanism was a prospect which only an im- 
probable reversal of the fortunes of war could avert. 
The powers, bewildered by the unexpected and well- 
nigh unbelievable progress of events, had apparently 
made up their minds to permit the occupation of the 
seat of Turkish power by the Bulgarians, and the Cres- 
cent upon the dome of Santa Sophia is about to give way 
to the Cross, which it displaced at the fall of Constanti- 
nople. It may be assumed that Tsar Ferdinand, who 
never has lost sight of the importance of the striking and 
the symbolic in his remarkable career on the Bulgarian 
throne, will assume the imperial crown in the shadows of 
Santa Sophia, much as Wilhelm I. assumed it among the 
glories of Versailles at the conclusion of the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870. 


WHILE the allies are rapidly tightening their ring of 
steel about the remaining points of Ottoman resistance, 
the discord among the powers in their views as to the 
disposition of the Ottoman possessions in Europe is de- 
veloping amidst the clank of arms. The most decisive 
utterance yet delivered upon the issue by any of the six 
arbiters of the destinies of the Old World was spoken at 
the Lord Mayor’s inaugural banquet last Saturday night 
by Prime Minister Asquith, who summarized Britain’s 
attitude toward the war and its results in the following 
trenchant words: “Upon one thing I believe the general 
opinion of Europe to be unanimous,—that the victors are 
not to be robbed of the fruits which cost them so dearly.” 
At the same gathering, as if to give point to the declara- 
tion made by his chief, Winston Spencer Churchill, first 
lord of the Admiralty, served notice in diplomatic lan- 
guage upon Germany, the head and front of the ‘Triple 
Alliance, that she could never hope to overtake England’s 
power on the sea. 

a 


THE specific point of danger that obtrudes itself into 
the diplomatic discussion that will follow the approach- 
ing conclusion of the war is the apparent determination 
of Austria-Hungary to oppose at all costs Servia’s de- 
mands, already formulated, for a free and ample access 
to the maritime trade of the world by means of three 
ports on the Adriatic,—Durazzo, San Giovanni di Medua, 
and Alessio, which already have been occupied by Ser- 
vian troops. It has long been the fixed aim of Austro- 
Hungarian statecraft to reach the very outlet into the 
Mediterranean which the fortunes of war have now 
placed into Servian hands, and semi-official statements 
from the Ballplatz indicate that Austria is not willing to 
accept the accomplished facts without at least a diplo- 
matic struggle to nullify them. Behind Austria in this 
attitude, it is now becoming plain, Germany stands with 
the other member of the Triple Alliance, Italy, which 
conceives its own interests to be immediately menaced 
by the apparent project of the Balkan allies to apportion 
the territory inhabited by the Albanians between Servia 
and Montenegro. 

ad 


Tuus the divergence of views is widening between the 
Triple Alliance and the ‘Triple Entente. Russia is espe- 
cially unwilling to tolerate the Austrian menace to the 
legitimate aspirations of the Southern Slavs. There is 
reason to believe that, in the event of an overt move 
upon the allies by Austria-Hungary, a profound senti- 
ment in Russia would not only justify a counter-move 
by Russia upon Austria, but would demand it in such 
unmistakable terms that the government would find 
itself drifting into a declaration of hostilities. It is man- 
ifestly to the interests of Great Britain, Russia, and France 
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to foster the territorial expansion of the Balkan States as 
a barrier to the traditional march of the Germans toward 
the East, and it is one of the possibilities of the near 
future that London, St. Petersburg, and Paris may formu- 
late their attitude upon the issue in such language that 
the Triple Alliance will find itself face to face with the 
alternative of accepting a humiliating defeat or precipi- 
tating a crisis by aligning themselves in direct opposition 
to the Triple Entente plus the Balkan League, a no mean 
international factor, in the light of recent events. 


Brevities, 


One of the best things we can do is to recognize the 
good work that others, with different conceptions of re- 
ligion from our own, are also doing. The mind of man 
approaches truth by various paths. 


A subscriber writes: “It takes a certain amount of 


nerve to be a Unitarian in Arkansas, where we haven’ta | 


single church, and where Unitarians, infidels, and atheists 
are supposed to occupy common ground.” 


If a man reads a newspaper or journal with definite 
suspicion of its probable tendencies, he is likely to find 
what he is looking for, even in the most innocent para- 
graph. Probably every editor could say this from per- 
sonal experience. 


We pass through birth, life, and death one by one, and 
one by one we make our several contributions to the sum 
of humanity. It is the sense of personal, individual re- 
sponsibility, which is the steadying force in history, and 
cannot be lost out of life, either national or individual, 
with any degree of safety. 


In politics, philanthropy, religions, and everywhere 
else, we need the idealist. We want the best dreams any- 
body can dream. But to be valuable to us they must lie 
within the possibilities of human nature and human so- 
ciety, and there must be some way of linking them with 
the present order of things. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Vice-President Efect Marshall. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In the month of December, 1893, I happened to be in 
Columbia City, Ind. I had been in this country a little 
over two years. All my earthly possessions were con- 
tained in a somewhat respectable looking valise, in which 
I had only half interest, another Syrian youth owning 
the other half. My English at that time was prob- 
ably the severest test to the patience and forbearance 
of my hearers. Nevertheless, I was permitted to mount 
the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church in that city on 
a Sunday morning and give a talk on Syria. I spied 
in the audience a gentleman of a penetrating but kindly 
eye, who seemed to listen with rapt attention. I sus- 
pect, however, that he was not spellbound by my elo- 
quence, but was straining every faculty in order to 
know what I was about. ‘The next day the Presbyterian 
minister told me that a gentleman, who had heard me 
the day before, wished to see me at his office; that he 
was a lawyer and a “fine gentleman,” by the name of 
Marshall. ‘The minister went with me to the law office, 
introduced me to the gentleman, and departed, leaving 
us alone. Sofar as I can remember, Mr. Marshall asked 
me a few questions about my birthplace and my plans 
for the future, and I answered that my plans were to 
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become a good American citizen and, if possible, a 
preacher. He smiled in a most genial manner and, reach- 
ing into his pocket, handed me a five-dollar bill, saying, 
“T am sure you will make good use of it.” I do not 
know what made him feel ‘‘sure’’ that I would make good 
use of the money, but I am certain of this, that what has 
made me make good use of money and of myself in this 


country has been the gracious attitude and true friendly. 


interest of a host of American citizens, both men and 
women, especially in those days when I was a wandering 
youth in a strange land. Nineteen years have gone by, 
and, while I often thought of that Mr. Marshall, I lost 
connection with him until he was nominated for Vice- 
president of the United States. The appearance of his 
picture in the paper, and the report that he practised 
law in Columbia City at the time mentioned above, 
brought me again in touch with my benefactor. I will 
not say how I voted in the last election. In my judg- 
ment Mr. Marshall deserves the honor of his office and 
my everlasting gratitude. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 


Rev. R. W. Boynton on Prof. Eucken’s Philosophy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Although the Atlantic Ocean lies between. us, I take it 
for granted that it is your desire that misrepresentations 
should be exposed from whatever quarter they issue. I 
therefore ask for a short space in your journal to deal 
with certain ambiguities and misrepresentations in Mr. 
Boynton’s address on Eucken’s Philosophy, in your issues 
of October 3 and 10. His first article dismisses in a 
sentence practically everybody who has written on 
Eucken or has translated his works. In dealing with 
my translation of the ‘‘’Truth of Religion,’ he considers 
that “there are a good many sentences in the more dif- 
ficult passages which convey no clear sense.” ‘This is 
not the opinion of critics such as Principal Selbie, Dr. 
Orchard, Prof. I. S. Mackenzie, Maurice Adams, the 
Contemporary Review, the Christian World, and a large 
number of some of the most influential journals in Britain. 
That there are obscurities in the book is doubtless true. 
But are they not in the original? And are not many of 
them intelligible only to students who have undergone 
years of severe training in the deepest metaphysical 
Is Mr. Boynton one of these? If he is, let 
him show to the public something which proves this. 
One’s own assertions are not enough in matters of this 
kind, and such a mode of behavior is condemned by 
every man who knows what he is talking about. 

However, I have to make an even graver accusation 
against Mr. Boynton. His articles are full of inaccura- 
cies in so far as they deal with Eucken’s teaching at all. 
He names in the first article four terms which are stated 
to have been coined by Eucken. Any one acquainted 
with the history of philosophy from the time of Kant 
knows that three of these four terms are found again 
and again in that philosophy. ‘This fact alone is enough 
to condernn Mr. Boynton’s qualifications to pronounce 
judgment on philosophical problems. Further, Mr. 
Boynton shows complete ignorance as to the meaning 
and interpretation of spiritual life in Eucken’s works. 
He has confounded the experience of spiritual life within 
the soul with its objectivity in the God-head. If Mr. 
Boynton’s interpretation is followed, no more than sub- 
jectivism can be attributed to the source of spiritual life. 
It would occupy too much of your valuable space for me 
to show Mr. Boynton that spiritual life within the soul 
is not identical with spiritual life within the God-head. 


Eucken is a theist, and it is Mr. Boynton’s failure to 
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grasp this fact that has led him astray throughout the 
two articles. He has a great deal yet to learn before he 
can aspire as an interpreter of Eucken’s subtle, spiritual 
metaphysics, or before his personal opinion in regard to 
the qualifications of others can have any value. It will 
be time for him to speak glibly of such work after he has 
penetrated a good deal deeper not only into Eucken’s 
metaphysics, but also into the deeper problems of the 
theory of knowledge on which Eucken’s teaching rests. 
W. Tupor JONES. 
(Doctor of Philosophy and Hibbert Scholar 
of the University of Jena; Warden of the 


Pioneer Preachers’ Hostel, London, etc.) 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Congregationalism as Education. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


To our Puritan forefathers the church was everything. 
It was their school of experience through which they 
learned the lessons of life. Because of their belief in a 
theocracy they founded its form of government upon the 
rule of the members and not upon the rule of a bishop. 
As years have passed, their congregational polity has 
fallen into disrepute. Other forms of organization, ap- 
parently, are more successful, hence the practical business 
man has come to doubt the value of majority rule. To 
him Congregationalism is a slow, dubious, and wasteful 
method. He would therefore limit the power of the 
members, so that desired results can be brought about 
quickly and economically. Certain ministers share the 
practical man’s opinion. ‘The parish meeting, with its 
free expression of opinion, is to them a positive harm. It 
prevents them from putting into practice their own per- 
sonal theories. ‘They prefer the rule of one, and that 
one the minister. 

It is true that the Congregational method is not the 
most economical method, nor is it, usually, the most 
efficient method. An autocratic superintendent, an ex- 
perienced priest, could manage more quickly and with 
a less expenditure of money than now obtains in most 
of the churches adhering to the Congregational order; 
but that fact granted, the question comes, What, in a 
democracy, such as is the United States, is one of the 
chief functions of a church? Is it primarily to show how 
cheaply and efficiently a religious organization can be 
managed? Is it for the purpose of embodying the ideas 
of one man or a little group? Is it to afford a centre 
for the promulgation of a creed, or is it for education? 
If, in a Congregational Church greater power is to be 
exercised by the people and less power over the people, 
then it follows that a more active interest must be taken 
by the worshippers individually, and it also follows that 
these same worshippers must be more intelligent, more 
conscientious, more willing to take upon themselves re- 
sponsibility. Congregationalism means education. It 
means that each shall be keenly alive to his duty, each 
shall develop a sense of disinterestedness, each shall 
work for the good of all, each shall feel that the success 
or failure of the church depends upon him as much as 
it does upon any one else. Such education fits for democ- 
racy, for American citizenship. Of course it is a slow 
process, for it has to contend against indifference, thought- 
lessness, selfishness, and that instinctive desire to have 


- one’s own way which is common to us all. 


One can attend the meeting of a Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society where well-to-do ladies have gathered together 
to cut out garments for poor children. He will see, if he 
has an experienced eye, that the material is often waste- 
fully cut, that the style of garment is old-fashioned or 
not well adapted to the needs of city children. He will 
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also notice how much time is taken up in what seems to 
be useless and unfruitful talk. “Why not,” he may say 
to himself, ““employ four or five experienced cutters and 
a practical woman manager from a large department 
store? A half dozen such women could do all the work 
these ladies are doing, do it in half the time, and do it 
more economically.” 

He is right if the chief object of the Benevolent Society 
is effectiveness. He is wrong if the result aimed at is 
education. In and through the cutting of those gar- 
ments the poor may not be served so well. But pros- 
perous and independent ladies are learning something of 
their poorer sisters, they are learning something of modern 
economic conditions. They are being trained in co- 
operative work. ‘They are being taught the blessedness 
of giving and doing. They are developing an active 
interest in the philanthropies of the church and in those 
of the town. Will any one say that these lessons are not 
worth far more than the money which could be saved by 
having their cutting and sewing work done by profes- 
sionals? 

Whatever our political opinions, we cannot be blind 
to the fact that a great battle is on here in the United 
States. The fundamental issue, as one editor states it, 
is the issue between government by the people and gov- 
ernment by representatives of the people. According to 
the one conception the President and Congress are rulers 
of the people elected by the people, according to the 
other conception the President and Congress are servants 
of the people elected by the people and responsible to 
the people. 

Congregationalism is government by the people. 
Boards of Trustees and Standing Committees are not 
seats of authority, but, instead, the church members. 
“Vigilance is the price of liberty,’ said Washington. 
We have forgotten it, hence some of our churches are 
becoming oligarchies. The parish meeting is a form. 
Opportunity for discussion is never given. Important 
matters are settled by the few. What inevitably follows? 
Active interest dies out. The offices come to be held 
permanently by the few. Dry rot begins. If Unitarian- 
ism as organized Congregationalism is to live and succeed, 
it must look to its form of government, and jealously 
guard the liberties of its people. 

THomas VAN NESS. 


The Attitude of Contempt. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


Some people impress us strangely by their prevailing 
mental attitude towards most of the events of life, and 
expecially towards a large proportion of the people with 
whom fate throws them in contact. They look down 
on everything, belittle it. Their habitual attitude is one 
of contempt and disparagement. Enthusiastic people 
dash up against them as waves upon a rock, with a shat- 
tering shock of recoil and rebuff. To associate much 
with them robs life of its charm and illusion. 

Are these friends who sit in the seat of the scornful 
aware, we wonder, that this attitude of theirs implies a 
vast height of superiority whence they look loftily down? 
If it were possible, one would like (temporarily only) 
to occupy the soul of such an one, and look out on life 
from his viewpoint. Is he conscious, we wonder, of 
the haughty superiority implied by his attitude, or is it 
so habitual as to be a matter of course? Was he born so? 


‘If not, what peculiar experiences and influences can have 


developed his peculiarities? And, oh, the pity of it! 
Such are losing so much, and they never know it. If 
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only they could realize the truth of Phillips Brooks’s 
saying, ‘‘It is a noble and beautiful thing to find our- 
selves growing out of our contempts”’! 

The persons who thus pose as superior are never 
those whom we should have selected for reverence, either 
for what they are or have done. Really great persons 
are invariably modest and unassuming. A young girl 
was invited to Concord, and told she should be intro- 
duced to Emerson. ‘But I should be afraid to talk to 
Emerson,” she said. ‘‘No, you would not,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘He would have the manner of expecting to learn 
something from you!” 

Emerson’s essays frequently show this attitude of ex- 
pectance with which he met his fellow-mortals, even those 
of humblest station. In “Emerson in Concord” we are 
told :— 

“Mr. Emerson’s honor for humanity and respect for 
humble people and for labor were strong characteristics.” 
“He liked to talk with horsemen and stage drivers, and 
enjoyed their racy vernacular and picturesque brag. 
On his walks he fell in with pot-hunters and fishermen, 
wood-choppers and drivers of cattle, and liked to exchange 
a few words with them; and he always observed the old- 
time courtesy of the road, the salutation to the passer-by 
even if a stranger.’”’ In his Journal Emerson says, “I 
see with awe the attributes of the farmers and villagers 
whom you despise.’ And again, “The day-laborer is 
popularly reckoned as standing at the foot of the social 
scale; yet talk with him, he is saturated with the beauti- 
ful laws of the world.” Similar passages abound, show- 
ing the faith with which he met humanity, his attitude 
of expecting to learn something from every one he en- 
countered. 

During the Republican Convention in Cincinnati which 
nominated Hayes for the Presidency, the speaker who 
presented Blaine’s name to the convention made a series 
of eulogies, each beginning emphatically with “James G. 
Blaine of Maine knows enough to know,”’ etc., the knowl- 
edge of Blaine as thus presented covering most points 
of earthly wisdom. ‘The speaker who followed, offering 
his State’s favorite son, began, “ Blank knows enough to 
know that he doesn’t know everything!”’ 

Happy are the persons who know enough to know that 
they don’t know everything, but can learn something from 
most of the people with whom the chances of life throw 
them, who have “‘a taste for people,” as a dear woman 
was wont to say she had. From the plumber, the car- 
penter, the laundress, the driver from the livery stable,— 
in short, from every one we meet in a spirit of friend- 
liness,—we may always learn something, some axioms of 
common sense, some shrewd views of life born of their own 
experience. 

The late Samual J. May of Syracuse always spoke 
to every human being he met, rich or poor, black or white. 
“T respect their humanity,” he said, when questioned 
as to this habit. How it enriches life to feel this tie of 
our common humanity, to look with friendly, sympa- 
thetic eyes on all we meet, to expect the best from them, 
to go through life with a cordial feeling, a real loving kind- 
ness towards our fellow-mortals! We all know people 
whose casual greeting, even in a moment’s passing, throws 
a glint of sunshine into a cloudy day, brightens and 
lightens the heart. 

“T have no gift,”’ said one. 
or play or sing.” 

“You have the greatest gift,” answered her friend, “the 
gift of sunshine. When you merely come into a room, 
it is as if the sun shone out.” 


“T cannot write or speak 


Unconsciously we draw out from others what we bring | 


to them, and the world is thus largely what we make it. 
“Do you not know,” said Emerson, “that people are as 
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those with whom they converse? And, if any or all are 
heavy to me, that fact accuses me.” 

Life still ‘is kindest to the kind.’’ ‘Those who go 
through it wrapped in a mantle of fancied superiority, 
shut apart, looking down contemptuously on everything 
and everybody, gradually grow imbittered. They are 
the people who are slighted and wronged, never treated 
as they deserve. ‘They who, like Emerson in this if noth- 
ing else, meet all their fellow-travellers along the life- 
path in a spirit of friendliness, live in an all-surrounding 
atmosphere of love and sunshine, find life beautiful, and 
this a good world even to the end. “The house by the 
side of the road”’ is a comfortable dwelling. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Indian Summer. 


Back for a day or two are come the glow 

And warmth of August, as October wanes. 

The air is languorous glory. ‘The proud stains 
Of ripened verdure signal high and low 

O’er hill and dale. Soft showers come and go. 
Forgetting yesterday’s sharp frosts and pains, 
Earth laughs at losses, which with sudden gains 
As magic lights and shadows sink and show. 


‘“‘Come out and visit us!’’ the Blue Hills call; 
‘From Rattle Rock or Chickatawbut scaled, 
See leagues of undulating glory spread! 
Hourly my crimson curtains rise and fall. 
Oh, come, let not my pageant pass unhailed, 
Resounding only to the fox’s tread!”’ 
—James H. West, in ‘‘ The Ninth Paradise.” 


The Significance of Life. 


We are suffering to-day in America from what is called 
the labor question. I use the brief term ‘“‘labor question” 
to cover all sorts of anarchistic discontents and socialistic 
projects, and the conservative resistances they provoke. 
So far as this conflict is unhealthy and regrettable,—and 
I think it is so only to a limited extent,—the unhealthiness 
consists solely in the fact that one-half of our fellow- 
countrymen remain entirely blind to the internal signifi- 
cance of the lives of the other half. ‘They miss the joys 
and sorrows, they fail to feel the moral virtue, and they 
do not guess the presence of the intellectual ideals. They 
are at cross purposes all along the line, regarding each 
other as they might regard a set of dangerously gesticu- 
lating automata, or, if they seek to get at the inner moti- 
vation, making the most horrible mistakes. Often all 
that the poor man can think of in the rich man is a cow- 
ardly greediness for safety, luxury, and effeminacy, and 
a boundless affectation. What he is is not a human being, 
but a pocket-book, a bank account. And a similar greedi- 
ness, turned by disappointment into envy, is all that many 
rich men can see in the state of mind of the dissatisfied 
poor. And, if the rich man begins to do the sentimental 
act over the poor man, what senseless blunders does he 
make, pitying him for just those very duties and those 
very immunities which, rightly taken, are the condition 
of his most abiding and characteristic joys! Each, in 
short, ignores the fact that happiness and unhappiness and 
significance are a vital mystery; each pins them absolutely 
on some ridiculous feature of the external situation; and 
everybody remains outside of everybody else’s sight. 

Society has, with all this, undoubtedly got to pass 
towards some newer and better equilibrium, and the dis- 
tribution of wealth has, doubtless, slowly got to change. 
Such changes have always happened, and will happen 
to the end of time. But the solid meaning of life is always 
the same eternal thing; the marriage, namely, of some 
unhabitual ideal, however special, with some fidelity, 
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courage, and endurance, with some man’s or woman’s 
pains. And, whatever or wherever life may be, there will 
always be the chance for that marriage to take place. 

Fitz-James Stephen wrote, many years ago, words to 
this effect, more eloquent than any I can speak: “The 
Great Eastern or some of her successors,” he said, “will 
perhaps defy the roll of the Atlantic, and cross the seas 
without allowing their passengers to feel that they have 
left the firm land. The voyage from the cradle to the 
grave may come to be performed with similar facility. 
Progress and science may perhaps enable untold millions 
to live and die without a care, without a pang, without 
an anxiety. ‘They will have a pleasant passage and plenty 
of brilliant conversation. They will wonder that men 
ever believed at all in clanging fights and blazing towns 
and sinking ships and praying hands; and, when they 
come to the end of their course, they will go their way, 
and the place thereof will know them no more. But it 
seems unlikely that they will have such a knowledge of 
the great ocean on which they sail, with its storms and 
wrecks, its currents and icebergs, its huge waves and 
mighty winds, as those who battled with it for years to- 
gether in the little craft, which, if it had few other merits, 
brought those who navigated them full into the presence 
of time and eternity, their maker and themselves, and 
forced them to have some definite view of their relations 
to them and to’each other.” 

In this solid and tridimensional sense, so to call it, 
those philosophers are right who contend that the world 
is a Standing thing, with no progress, no real history. 
The changing conditions of history touch only the sur- 
face of the show. ‘The altered equilibriums and redistribu- 
tions only diversify our opportunities and open chances 
for new ideals. But, with each new ideal that comes into 
life, the chance for a life based on some old ideal will 
vanish; and he would needs be a presumptuous calcula- 
tor who should with confidence say that the total sum 
of significances is positively and absolutely greater at 
any one epoch than at any other of the world. 

There are compensations; and no outward changes of 
condition in life can keep the nightingale of its eternal 
meaning from singing in all sorts of different men’s hearts. 
‘That is the main fact to remember. If we could’ not only 
admit it with our lips, but really and truly believe it, 
how our convulsive insistencies, how our antipathies and 
dreads of each other, would soften down! If the poor and 
the rich could look at each other in this way, sub specie 
@ternitatis, how gentle would grow their disputes! What 
tolerance and good humor, what willingness to live and let 
live, would come into the world. WILLIAM JAMES. 


8 Spiritual Life. 


Never too poor, too ugly, too dull, too sick, too friend- 
less, to be useful to some one.—K ate Gannett Wells. 

ves ; ently: by Mii ' 

He is most spiritual who is master of most forces, who 
can rise superior to most obstacles, can vanquish the most 
enemies of the inner life, who has greatest dominion over 
matter.—J. Ll. Jones. 


er 


God gives us power to bear all the sorrows of his mak- 


ing; but he does not give us power to bear the sorrows of 


our own making, which the anticipation of sorrow most 
assuredly is.—Ian Maclaren. , 
; Pat ens hoe. a 
‘None know what it is to live till they redeem life from 


its seeming monotony by laying it a sacrifice on the altar. 
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of some great cause. ‘There is more happiness in one 
such hour than in dwelling forever with the beautiful 
and grand, which Angelo’s chisel has redeemed from the 
“marble chaos” or the pencil of Raphael has given to 
immortality —Wendell Phillips. 


What Shall we Say? 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


What shall we say, as lovers of peace, in face of the 
Balkan War? Is it true that, while Serbs are Serbs and 
Greeks are Greeks and Turks are Turks, ‘‘needs that 
offence must come’’? Is it not true that, while Turks 
rule aliens for the money to be extorted, there can be no 
peace between them and their subjects or their neighbors? 

It is not necessary for us to answer these questions. 
They belong to history rather than to morals. The 
progress of events will take our answer from our lips. 
The problem comes to us too late for any act of ours to 
be effective. ‘The stage was set, the actors chosen long 
before our day and generation. Our part is to strive for 
peace: first, to do away with causes for war; second, 
to lead people to look for war as the last, and not the first, 
remedy for national wrongs or national disagreements. 
Most wars have their origin in the evil passions of men, 
and no war could take-place if both sides were sincerely 
desirous of honorable peace. 

No doubt the Balkan situation could have been con- 
trolled for peace by the “concert of powers”’ in Europe, 
were it not that no such concert exists. The instruments 
are out of tune and time. So long as foreign officers are 
alike controlled by the interests of great exploiting and 
competing corporations, they can never stand for good 
morals and good order. If they could, the Turkish rule 
of violence would have ceased long ago. 

Those who fight against war cannot expect to do away 
with it in a year or a century, especially when it is urged 
on by five hundred years of crime and discord. ‘The roots 
of the Balkan struggle lie back in the Middle Ages, and 
along medieval lines the fight is likely to be conducted. 
“The right to rule without the duty to protect” is the 
bane of all Oriental imperialism. Meanwhile our own 
task is to help to modernize the life of the world, to raise, 
through democracy, the estimate of the value of men’s 
lives, to continue through our day the enduring revolt 
of civilization against “‘obsolete forms of servitude, 
tyranny, and waste.” 

The immediate purpose of the Peace Movement is, 
through public opinion and through international law, to 
exalt order above violence and to take war out of the fore- 
ground of the “international mind”’ in the event of dis- 
putes between races and nations. No movement forward 
can succeed all at once. Evil habit and false education 
has left the idea of war and glory too deeply ingrained. 
Men, law-abiding and patient, willing to hear both sides, 
have never yet been in the majority, yet their influence 
steadily grows in weight. The influence of science and 
arts, of international fellowship, of common business 
interests, small business as well as great, are leading the 
people of the world to better and better understanding. 
Left alone, civilized peoples would never make war. ‘They 
have no outside grievances they wish to submit to the 
atbitrament of wholesale murder. To make them pre- 
pare for war they must be scared, not led. Were it not 
for the exaggeration by interested parties of trade jeal- 
ousies and diplomatic intrigues, few peoples would ever 
think of going to war. The workingmen of Europe suffer 
from tax-exhaustion. The fear of war is kept before 
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them to divert them from their own sad plight. This 
diversion leaves their plight still the sadder. 

The Peace Movement must stand against oppression 
and waste. It must do its part in removing grievances, 
national and international. It must give its counsel in 
favor of peace and order, and it must help to educate 
men to believe that the nation which guarantees to its 
young men personal justice and personal opportunity 
has a greater glory than that which sends forth its youth 
to slaughter. 


An East End Harvest Festival. 


To stand in a little gray backyard of the London 
Ghetto, under the green branches of one of those booths, 
or succoth, in whose shelter all observant Jews the world 
over have been dwelling for a portion of each day during 
festival week, is to realize the poetry and*romance of 
the great Hebrew harvest festival, from which every 
Christian festival of the kind takes origin. Green fields 
and valleys thick with corn are very far away from the 
wilderness of bricks and mortar, as dreary and howling 
in its way as the waste between Egypt and the Promised 
Land, where necessity compels multitudes of the present 
generation of the sons of the Covenant to have their 
lodging. And yet the poetry and romance are there, 
not less than the wonder and significance, the beauty and 
grandeur, of this ancient Jewish solemnity. For behind 
the dingy houses in the neighborhood of Petticoat Lane 
the picturesque festival instituted so long ago is observed 
in all essential details as in the earliest days of its history, 
when Israel first obeyed the command to make itself 
booths after the ingathering of the fruits of the earth. 

It_was my privilege a day or so before this last feast 
to be taken, by a friend who is a Jew, to visit some East 
End succoth,—a thing I had much desired to do, as there 
had always been a strange fascination to me in the idea 
of a people dwelling beneath branches of trees, under 
the open sky, in streets so densely packed with houses 
that it is difficult to swing even the shortest clothes-line, 
Arbors in Whitechapel! It would seem an utter impossi- 
bility, did not one remember that the power urging the 
people in question is a religious conviction mightier than 
the drills which are working their way through the rocks 
of Panama. No harvest thanksgiving service I have 
attended, in however beautifully decorated a church, has 
caused me the thrill of emotion I experienced when I saw 
my first succoth, in a murky “back,” ‘jammed between 
similar yards. ‘To outward appearance it was only a rude 
shed, built of old, odd bits of boarding, with a lattice of 
laurel boughs for roof, placed so that the stars might be 
visible at night, one of the rules to be regarded in making 
a succoth—yet to the inward eye it was invested with 
the majesty of a divine significance: “That you genera- 
tions may know that I made the children of Israel to dwell 
in booths when I brought them out of the land of Egypt: 
IT am the Lord your God.” 

The foreigner who had so courteously deserted his 
wares to show us his succoth, and who now was holding 
its primitive door ajar, his expression a mingling of pride 
and humility, explained in Yiddish to my companion that, 
when it was finished, it would have a mat over the rough 
paving and a picture or two on the walls, a table and 
chair for furniture, and flowers and fruit suspended from 
the roof. I noticed that he had taken the trouble of 
hanging the walls with pretty green paper—many of the 
Jews will use their sheets as tapestry—and of making 
everything as fresh and sweet as possible. Inquiring 
whether he would sleep in the booth, I was told no, the 
space did not permit that; but he would spend much of 
his leisure there, and especially partake of his feast, even 
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the poorest having some particular dainty in the way of 
food during their festival. Often it is cold fried fish, 
cooked to a perfection only attained in the Ghetto, or 
spicy cakes, or perhaps a scrap of butcher’s meat,—kosher, 
of course. Families whom at other times the Jewish 
Board of Guardians does not see fit to assist will have an 
exception made for them in the week of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and be granted some allowance—ten or 
fifteen shillings, maybe, entirely according to their size 
and circumstance,—that they may keep the festival with 
gladness and “eat the fat and drink the sweet” and 
“make great mirth.”” ‘The command we find in Nehemiah, 
to send a portion to him for whom nothing is prepared, is 
literally carried out. 

The next succoth we visited stood amid a forest of 
many-colored garments hung out to dry, in the yard of 
a Russian Jewess, terribly homesick for the Fatherland. 
Her beautiful eyes were tragic with longing as she talked 
of her country and her former life there. She pointed out 
that her booth had the proud distinction of a window, 
part of the wood composing one side having originally 
formed the half of a glass-panelled door. With scant 
means and limited space, she had evidently done her 
utmost to make as perfect a succoth as possible; and I 
felt a respect akin to enthusiasm for the little soft-voiced 
woman who would tabernacle there with her family dur- 
ing the next seven days. 

A bundle of laurels for the roof lay in one corner. I 
wondered if she had bought them in the ‘Lane,’ where 
large quantities can be procured for a few pence before 
the feast, or if they had been sent her by Lord Rothschild, 
who is kind in providing many of the synagogues and 
hundreds of the Jews with branches from one of his 
estates, any person being welcome to the same on posting 
him a card bearing his name and address, when the 
greenery is delivered at his very door. Carts laden with 
portions of trees can be seen during festival week wending 
their way to the Ghetto, like Birnam Wood come to town, 
and are one of the signs of the approaching feast, just as 
a display of holly and mistletoe heralds the advent of 
Christmas. 

But by no means all the day is spent by the Jews in 
their succoth, it being expected of them, wherever possible, 
to attend the solemn festival services of their synagogue, 
an important feature of which is the performance of an 
impressive ceremonial of rejoicing, called by them Lutab; 
that is to say, the waving towards the four quarters of 
the world of a citron and hosanna branch, held in their 
left and right hands respectively, to the accompaniment 
of the same songs sung when Christ made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. Each child of Israel must observe 
such rite every day of the feast, either in or out of the 
synagogue. 

This was the explanation of what I noticed to be the 
special feature of some shop windows—those of all va- 
rieties of trades, from the kosher wine and spirit merchant 
to the seller of unleavened cakes—a citron and a palm 
branch in combination with myrtle and willow. One 
small window we passed had been cleared in part of its 
watches, and in the space thus arranged, making a wel- 
come splash of color in the sombre street, there gleamed 
the pale gold of the citron and the green of the palm, 
with an advertisement in Yiddish which, roughly trans- 
lated, ran as follows:— 


A New King Arose. 
Citrons from Palestine, Jewish brand. 
Palm ‘branches of the finest selection, 
Also Myrtle Branches Wholesale and Retail.: 


Great pains are taken to get a citron as perfect as can 
be grown, some of the strictest Jews refusing any with 
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even the minutest speck upon them; and, when secured, it 
will be carefully guarded against a bruise. One that I 
saw inside a shop, among Passover wines, was snugly 
enveloped in wool in a cardboard box, its value at least 
ten shillings. Four shillings was the price of an insig- 
nificant one I noticed in Petticoat Lane. 

For the convenience of those Jews prevented by ill- 
health, domestic, or other matters, from attending the 
synagogue, a man carries round to their homes every 
morning a citron and palm, should they have neither in 
their possession. And the busy housewife will leave for 
a few minutes her cooking and dusting, and, after scrupu- 
lously washing her hands, will wave the citron and the 
palm towards the four corners of whatever room she may 
chance to be in,—her thoughts suddenly caught away 
from her work to Jehovah’s guidance of her people through 
the Wilderness,—and then she will return them to the 
bringer and resume her-duties—Annetta Bedwell, in the 
London Christian World. 


The Blue Gentian. 


O my bit of heaven, fallen 

From a realm more pure than this! 
O my fairy flower awakened 

By this late sun’s ardent kiss! 


I do welcome you with heart beats 
That are strangely sweet and new, 
And a deeper life’s unfolding 
With your cup of stainless blue. 


We have wasted fairest springtide, 
We have wasted summer hours; 

What for us should be remaining, 
Withered leaves and fading flowers? 


Can we hope to grasp a blessing 
That has vanished all too fleet? 
Lo, the answer, God returning, 
Blooms in beauty at our feet. 
—Kate Loutse Brown. 


The Coming Unitarian.* 


BY REV. PALFREY PERKINS. 


Let me divide what I have to say about the coming 
Unitarian under two heads:— 

I. The social call to the coming Unitarian. 

Il. ‘The individual responsibility of the coming Uni- 
tarian. 

Under the first head let us see the primary importance 
of individual development in the progress of social wel- 
fare; and, under the second, the necessity for ardent 
social zeal and service to the satisfactory fulfilment of 
individual responsibility. The coming Unitarian must be 
sure of his inner spiritual life when he works for the up- 
building of the social order, and he must be the aggres- 
sive Christian if he would fulfil his individual respon- 
sibility. The social call is to individual development. 
The individual responsibility is for Christian social ser- 
vice. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done,” is a prayer 
we pray every day of our lives. We pray thus because, 
as Christians, we are hoping and working for the same 
great end for which Jesus Christ was hoping and work- 
ing. ‘The kingdom of God is the first thing we are striv- 
ing for. It is an eternal, unseen thing, and in the midst 
of temporal, visible things, which often perplex and dis- 
courage and baffle, we keep our faith strong and our 
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hope high and our hands busy for the coming of the 
kingdom. You may call it social justice or political 
righteousness or industrial peace or practical applied 
religion. Give it any of these names that you will, yet 
we all understand and love to use the old phrase which 
has so many associations, and which stands for an ideal, 
“the kingdom of God.” ‘That is the central ideal of our 
religion and our life. ‘That is what we must all seek first 
if we would better the world and be practical, loyal 
Christians. 

Now our willingness to pray and hope and work for 
the kingdom of God implies our conviction of its reality. 
In spite of desperate social conditions, in spite of the 
combat of terrible and hateful forces, we know that be- 
hind and beneath all are forces unseen, eternal, making 
for righteousness; and the first duty of the Christian 
Church, it seems to me, is to release those forces, give 
them free play, and thus to prepare the way, by her 
spiritual power, for the kingdom’s advance. 

It is, of course, a mere commonplace to say that the 
Christian Church is irrevocably pledged to the cause of 
justice and mercy, and that, while the social order is 
unjust, the Christian Church is seeking to change it. 
But there are other ways of seeking the change besides 
legislation or politics. Ours the task is, as it will be the 
task of the coming Unitarian, to conceive, to stimulate, 
to urge, but not to enter the arena of politics or even 
the study of the economist. Even at the risk of being 
called impractical, builders of castles in the air, preachers 
of impossible truths, we must seek first as the supreme 
goal of life the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and this before we can have any economic organization 
of society corresponding to the spirit and law of Christ. 
You cannot have an ideal society before you have ideal 
individuals who form that society. 

Mrs. Browning’s words are familiar :— 


“Tt takes a soul 
To move a body: it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner sty. 
Ah! your Fouriers failed 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.”’ 


“Life develops from within,” that is what brings all 
this home to us; that is what gives point to what I would 
say of the social call to the coming Unitarian. As he 
gathers with his fellows, he may organize and systematize 
his social theories, he may pass innumerable resolutions 
looking to social betterment and reform. He may go 
farther and give his hands and his time in work for this 
philanthropy or that; but if, meanwhile, he forgets the 
truth, “that life develops from within,” his work for the 
world will be pitifully weak and fruitless, and he himself 
will atrophy and shrivel. 

The Christian Church has always realized this truth 
and has been severely criticised for its too great emphasis 
on the individual, on personal salvation. ‘That ambigu- 
ous phrase we so glibly speak must mean the development 
of your individual character and mine, in order that 
those characters may bear fruit in doing good to and for 
others. 

But at the root of it all the Christian Church has been 
right, I believe. You cannot reform society en masse. 
You cannot legislate the kingdom of God into existence. 
You cannot bring about general material and economic 
welfare without first laying spiritual foundations in indi- 
vidual character. ‘The ideal society will never come until 
there are ideal individuals to form it. 

To fit us young idealists and workers, coming Uni- 
tarians, to fill such places in the world’s need, is the real 
social function of our churches. Through our individual 
hearts and lives the world of individuals is going to grow 
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better and better. ‘The church of the coming Unitarian 
is going to approach and cope with the great problems 
of its age, not by mass movements or external organiza- 
tions or force of numbers or in any superficial way, but 
by the interior inspiration of her children, by the quick- 
ening of individuals, by the grace and truth of human 
Christian personalities. 

To the coming Unitarian, then, comes the call of the 
great world, needing help, improvement, reform. His 
task is to help bring in the kingdom, and to that task he 
must bring his carefully nourished strength, his purity, 
his aspirations, his ideals, his inner life, all the riches 
from his individual treasury, and, above all, he must 
bring his aggressive zeal. 

The word “aggressive” may be badly chosen. I know 
it is almost the last word which the average Unitarian 
would ever think of in connection with religion. ‘That is 
one of the very reasons why I believe that the coming 
Unitarian must be an aggressive Christian. I do: not 
mean “aggressive” in its disagreeable sense of interfer- 
ence with other people’s lives, nagging insistence upon 
one’s Own views, or tiresome sounding of one’s own trum- 
pet. Such aggressiveness leads to defeat, not to victory. 
I mean the aggressiveness that is fine, high-souled, and 
ardent, the aggressiveness that is progressive and tri- 
umphant. With that meaning in mind, we go on to our 
second head: the individual responsibility of the coming 
Unitarian. 

The coming Unitarian, if the future of Unitarianism is 
to be one of glory and of triumph, must be an aggressive 
Christian « 

My appeal is not to coming Unitarianism, but to com- 
- ing Unitarians; not so much for aggressiveness and 
spirited triumphant forward movement on the part of 
our churches as it is for aggressiveness in individual cases, 
in our personal lives. I want to urge the necessity for 
every Unitarian to make his or her own religion aggres- 
sive, if it is to be a religion good for anything. Is your 
religion a tool for service or a weapon against spiritual 
wickedness in high places? Use it, then, enough to keep 
it keen and bright. Is it a law of the higher life? Use 
it, then, enough to show to all in the lower ranges of life 
that it is the right law. Is it a life itself? Live in it, 
then, and do not die in it by allowing it to die in you. 
Surely your religion or mine is vain if it does not work 
as a vital principal, an active power, for the quickening 
of all life. It is worthless if you or I only cherish it and 
guard it to be a help for us in time of trouble, to be a 
kind of proper adornment of our inner life, to be our 
stay, our support, our hope, and all the time make no 
effort to have it touch anybody else. 

Why should we not support religion with as much ardor 
and zeal as we support numberless lesser causes? We are 
enthusiastic about our political party. We are eager for 
the success of some philanthropy. We do all we can to 
push some new commercial enterprise. And so we try 
hard to convince others of our candidates’ fitness for 
office, to interest others in our particular charity, to in- 
duce others to take shares in the new business. We are 
spirited enough in these endeavors. But what about our 
religion? ‘The ‘answer is too self-evident to require a 
statement. 

In proportion as a man is religious he must try to make 
other people so, Religion is to spread only through just 
such ardor and just such aggressive personal action. 
Even if a man thinks he has very little religion, he must 
use what he has for his own sake and for others. He 
does not—at least among our free churches—move as one 
of a solid column called “The Church,” led by a certain 
commanding officer called a bishop. Rather he is one of 
a cloud of skirmishers, thrown out, each to fight at his 
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own discretion and on his own duty. Each to. strive to 
the great end that religion shall be more and more the 
law, more and more the spirit of human life. It is con- 
ventional to speak of bringing men and women into the 
Church, as if the Church were a great enclosure in which 
Christians are to be shut up and safely kept. ‘This is 
not what we want as much as that the Christian be sent 
out,—sent out as soon as he has any idea of truth or 
goodness or love; sent out to quicken other lives, to light 
other beacons, to hand on the gospel; sent out.as an ag- 
gressive Christian. Tas tie) 

Now this was, of course, the principle of the growth of 
Christianity. It was the principle of Jesus... He.did not 
believe in mass movements, in external organizations. 
He believed in the individual’s power and influence over 
other individuals. It was the principle on. which the 
apostles relied in Christianity’s earliest days. as an organ- 
ized religion. And it has been.the principle ever since 
through all the triumphant, magnificent advance of.Chris- 
tianity. 

Every triumph, every success, every forward movement, 
from Apostolic times to our own, has been due to men and 
women with a purpose; to men and women who deter- 
mined that religion shall be the life of the world; to men 
and women who took the ‘aggressive and went out to 
fight, if need be, against all forms of wrong and evil. 

Never by stupid or blind necessity, never by rigid me- 
chanical law, has the world grown better, but always by 
some personal effort, some human endeavor, some brave 
move of the human spirit. Thus have prisons been puri- 
fied, fevers stamped out: thus has ignorance been enlight- 
ened and criminality reformed. .All,the.steps have been 
due to the aggressive action of men and’ women who were 
resolved to strive and live, to make the world more pure, 
more righteous, more happy. All the advance has been 
due to the hopes. and. plans and prayers.and work of liv- 
ing men and women; individuals like’ you and me, who 
have tasted of the water of life themselves, who know 
what it is to live, and are spirited enough, aggressive 
enough, to resolve that the rest of the world shall have 
life more abundantly, even as Jesus Christ himself prom- 
ised. arr 

That is the meaning of aggressive Christianity, of ag- 
gressive Unitarianism; and each one of us, every coming 
Unitarian, has in hand just such work,—not in any vague, 
hazy, general way, but just such work as a specific duty. 

“TIsn’t it enough,” says this coming Unitarian to whom 
we look for so much, “‘isn’t it enough if I try to do abot 
right myself? Isn’t it enough if I am fair and square in 
my business dealings, provident in my household, and kind 
in my family?’”? How many of us put that question to 
ourselves or to others, and are satisfied with an easy 
“yes” in answer? But, of course, it isnot enough. ‘The 
coming Unitarian must be willing to live and to work 
always, so that others shall be fair and square in their 
business dealings, provident in their households, and kind 
in their families. Let him stop and think for a moment 
how these came to be his virtues anyway, how it happens 
that he is where he is and not in some less fortunate and 
less happy position. Did nobody care for him and nur- 
ture him? Did nobody teach him the difference between 
right and wrong? Did nobody tell him of his heavenly 
Father who loves him, and of his Master who calls him? 
As a matter of fact for him and for all of us, martyrs 
have died, brave men have fought for us, prophets have 
prophesied for us. And we are willing to sit at ease and 
merely be as good as we know how, refusing to strike a 
blow ourselves, to carry burdens ourselves, to open blind 
eyes ourselves, when so much has been done for us. We 
are willing to take and keep our religion, our treasure, 
our joy, our peace, but are not willing to fight for it or 
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work for it or strive for it, that it may be the treasure 
and the joy and the peace of others. 

This, indeed, has been the great Unitarian failing. Our 
proud inheritance of individualism, our rich tradition as a 
sort of religious aristocracy, the very nature of our faith,— 
an intellectual emancipation,—its rationality, its fineness 
of spiritual perception, its high plane of thought,—all 
this has really led to our complacency, our willingness to 
think of ourselves as in a way apart, and our self-suffi- 
ciency, a smug feeling that after all we are of the elect. 
It has led to the moment when it can be said, not untruly 
of us, that our Unitarianism is a class religion. In the 
face of this complacency, this self- stifficiency, in the face 
of this charge which almost denies our Christianity, that 
ours is a class religion, what is the coming Unitarian to 
do? 

He must meet the situation, in the first place, by re- 
adaptation. He must readapt his message, his gospel, 
until it is universally appealing. He must utter it in 
thought and speech that is not for the cultured ear and 
superior intellect only, but for all sorts and conditions 
of men. He must clothe it in forms of beauty, he must 
give it color, he must give it harmony that it may call 
strongly to all men. And, above all, he must crave this 
readaptation of his gospel by vitalizing it, giving it en- 
ergy, relating it to the daily deeds of every-day men, and 
not diverting it to the supreme moments of untisual men. 
He must make his church a church that lives in its com- 
munity, and a church in whom its community lives. 

Again, he must meet this serious situation with a more 
constant denominational loyalty. This means an abso- 
lute sympathy with the purpose of the denomination, a 
real belief in the truth it stands for, and a cordial co- 
operation in all methods which it takes to carry out that 
purpose and express that truth. It means not a nagging, 
narrow-minded, bigoted, sectarian point of view, but yet 
a splendid, courageous flaunting of our banner in the 
face of scorners, and a fine flashing of the light that is 
ours into the dark corners of ignorance. 

Then, too, the coming Unitarian must meet the situa- 
tion with aggressiveness in his church relations. He must 
not sit idle, as so many of us do, and hear talk about 


_ this church closing its doors because of flagging interest, 


about that church failing because of changing neighbor- 
hood conditions. Such talk must whip the coming Uni- 
tarian to alert, vigorous, determined endeavor. He has 
a message more vital, more precious, we believe, than any 
other. . Can he sit still and see that message, choked and 


' stifled, flicker out because of inertia, because of stupidity, 


because of cowardice? He will be our leader in great 
experiments, in splendid adventures, in the glorious work 
of proving that all the beauty and wonder and inspira- 
tion and strength of our Unitarian faith can be made 
clear, can be made valuable and helpful to all kinds of 
people, of proving that our religion is not so high that 
they cannot attain unto it, but is still the message of the 
Master to the lowly and meek. 

Now finally, and above all, the coming Unitarian must 
meet the situation through his individual relation with 
men, his influence over men outside the. church in ordi- 
nary, every-day dealings. He must guard and improve 
his individual, personal influence-for good. He must be 
aggressive in his personal religion. He must be a religious 
influence in his intimate world. 

Now he feels, as we all do, that curious shyness and 
timidity about approaching the realm of religion in our 
personal relations with men. We are quite willing, we 
say, to feed the hungry at our doors, to comfort the 
fatherless, to teach the ignorant, but we dare not venture 
on a field so sacred as the field of religion. Yet how true 
it is, that, after all, we cannot avoid that field. Whether 
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we speak or be silent, whether we work or remain idle, 
certain it is that some religion or some irreligion we are 
teaching, in spite of ourselves. It isn’t talking about it, 
it isn’t practising religion’s conventional habits, neces- 
sarily. ‘The whole of our life, its attitude and outlook,— 
this is what counts. If, in my dealings with men and 
women, for example, I am acting as if there were no God, 
as if I knew no God-given law of duty, then I am serving 
them as badly as it is in my power to. Then I am teach- 
ing irreligion. I am leaving them, so far as I can do it, 
in the horrible solitude in which God is neither seen nor 
heard nor trusted, in an empty, lonely wilderness. 

Into personal life, then, the coming Unitarian must 
bring all his religion. It is personal.touch. It is you 
pouring out your spirit. It is you sharing your life and 
its riches. It is you living the gospel for others. It is 
you “taking the sword of the spirit.” , This is triumphant 
Christianity. 

This, if there is to be any coming Unitarianism at all, 
must be the coming Unitarianism, the conquering Uni- 
tarianism,—martyrs, missionaries, preachers, prophets, 
saints, and sages are all needed, but the greatest vic- 
tory is not to them. It is to you and me. 

We are all coming Unitarians. We can all be trans- 
figured in the new light which must shine through this 
gospel which we bear for the world. ‘This gospel must 
be reinforced by an earnest, inner stirring to heighten 
and deepen our individual spiritual life in order that the 
great corporate life may be lifted, strengthened, cleansed, 
revived. And this gospel must be vitalized by personal, 
aggressive, religious life. Let us enlist as coming Uni- 
tarians in the army of aggressive Christianity, and fight 
the good fight, like true soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

BricHTon, Mass. 


« —— 


My Debt. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


Personally, I acknowledge a vast debt to Unitarianism 
and to Unitarians. After ten years of service in what is 
called the evangelical ministry, there came a time when I 
was forced in honesty to go out, hardly knowing whither. 
After other years of bewilderment, I saw a heavenly light 
and heard heavenly voices. Among my most helpful 
guides and teachers were Channing, Parker, Clarke, 
Hedge, and Emerson. I was saved from the spirit of 
denial, saved also from that ‘‘frightful certainty”? which 
closes the mind to all, light*except what enters one narrow 
window. 

I was taught to look behind archaic symbols, Oriental 
imagery, and Palestinian dialect to the abiding realities; 
to look beyond or within the letter that killeth to the 
spirit that giveth life. Jesus, appearing as a man in 
whom dwelt the anointing wisdom and love, became far 
more to me than when seen through the distorting medium 
of my earlier creed. I was drawn nearer to him as to a 
great-hearted human brother,—the brother of everybody. 
Many a text, once quoted in proof of some theory which 
mocked my reason, now disclosed some rational meaning 
or was seen as a vestige of ancient thought. Whatever 
truths were found profitable for correction and instruc- 
tion in righteousness, wherever I found them, spoke to 
me with the authority of prophets and apostles; and, 
like Horace Mann, I believed ‘‘not only in ten command- 
ments, but in ten thousand.” The awful cloud which 
had darkened the face of heaven and earth was shot 
through with rays from the throne. Nature itself glowed 
like a revelation and opened into shining parables. My 
mind moved with new freedom and gladness among all] 
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A Charade for War Time. 


BY WILLIAM BELLAMY. 


Cold are the corpses of the slain, 
My third is colder still; 

My second lies cold on the battle plain; 
Of blood Earth drinks her fill. 

O woman, you hoped for lasting peace, 
Pray as you prayed before; 

Look for my whole when strife shall cease, 
And my first, the end of war. 


Literature. 


Myrus of tHE Mopocs. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 
net.—The folk-lore of America gains richly 
by this collection of tales and legends, which 
have been handed down orally from one gen- 
eration to another and told to Mr. Curtin by 
members of the Modoc tribe, now quartered 
on their reservation in Oklahoma. Many 
of them were told by Ko-a-lak-a-ka, a woman 
who was old and feeble in 1884, at the time 
when he visited those of the tribe who were 
still left in the Klamath Country, their old 
home. ‘The valley of Lost River in Oregon, 
the country adjacent to the shores of Little 
Klamath Lake, and Tula Lake, which is 
mainly in California, are sacred territory to 
the Modocs, passionately revered. Every 
river, hill, and mountain has a story connected 
with it, accounting for its origin. Many 
are tales of transformations, sometimes re- 
calling myths of other countries, sometimes 
fantastically original. One of the simplest 
is the story of the bat, who in the war 
between birds and beasts managed always to 
belong to the winning side, claiming bird 
relationship by virtue of his wings or beast 
connection because of his teeth. At the end 
of the war he was turned out by both, con- 
demned to fly alone at night with friends 
neither among those who walk nor those 
who fly. Ko-a-lak-a-ka, who learned them 
from her grandfather and remembered them 
with intelligence and exactness, is still living, 
the oldest woman of her tribe. 


PHa@se, ERNEST, AND Cupip. By Inez 
Haynes Gillmore. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.35 net.—To continue with Phoebe 
and Ernest is surely a pleasure to those who 
have made their acquaintance through The 
American Magazine, or in the previous book 
concerning them. Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
Phoebe and Ernest, are all such natural 
people, living an interesting, wide-awake 
life, that the things which come to them are 
just what might happen to you or your 
friends. It is hard to say whether the story 
will prove more amusing to older people or 
younger ones of the age of Ernest and Pheebe. 
Parents will find here a humorous reflection 
of their own needless anxieties for their chil- 
dren, and these same children will take pleas- 
ure in the good times, the college life, and 
happy love affairs. There seems to be no 
deeper purpose in the book than to give an 
entertaining chronicle of the wholesome life 
of an average American family. No start- 
ling or unusual situations arise, but it is a 
relief, after being thrilled or harrowed by 
different books of the day, quietly to enjoy 
the experiences of people like ourselves. Mrs. 
Gillmore excels in conversation, and in this 
as in her descriptions the story is true to life. 
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WHEN MARGARET WAS A SOPHOMORE. 
By Elizabeth Hollister Hunt. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net.—Miss 
Hunt has wisely brought into her story of 
Margaret’s second year in college some wider 
interests and a broader outlook than that 
afforded by college alone. She has managed 
to do this, however, without slighting the col- 
lege doings, which have all the fascination 
of those recorded in the first volume of this 
series and no less unexpectedness. Mar- 
garet is a typical girl, and her story is supple- 
mented by that of other typical girls, asso- 
ciated together through good times and trying 
experiences, through hard work and frolic- 
some episodes, together growing up into the 
gracious, useful womanhood, which it is the 
aim of our women’s colleges to produce. 
Camp doings and settlement work afford 
a certain degree of contrast, and help to 
bring out the characters of the participants. 
The readers will be glad that Margaret’s 
graduation still lies in the future. 


THE Boy Scouts or Born’s Huw. By 
Charles Pierce Burton. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25 net.—The Boy Scout 
movement is now wide-spread in not only 
England and America, but in nearly every 
other civilized nation. There is therefore 
a vast army of boys who will take much 
genuine delight in Mr. Burton’s latest book. 
It is a worthy addition, the fourth, to his 
Bob’s Hill Stories; and in this volume, 
the boys, educated in a sense by their pre- 
vious play as Indians, form a band of Boy 
Scouts. Self-reliance is primarily taught 
to all members, and between the lines of 
Mr. Burton’s book there is to be found much 
wholesome advice, which, unless carefully 
drawn, as here, might be regarded as “‘ preach- 
ing.’ he boys are such as may be found 
in nearly all towns, and each has some dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. The writer very 
evidently understands boys, and therefore 
knows what will interest them. 


Br.ty Porcun. By Milo Winter. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net.— 
Here with its fantastic ideas and miraculous 
adventures is a rival for Alice in Wonderland. 
Billy with his popgun wanders from his home 
to the Edge of Town where he falls off, down, 
down. Every little boy and girl will want 
to read about him, and to see the lovely pict- 
ures showing his novel way of travelling up 
in the air, over the land, and under the sea. 
Were it not for the harmonious conception 
of the illustrations by Mr. Winter, the author 


of this fascinating story, we should lose half’ 


the charm of this quaint little character. 
Mr. Winter is primarily an artist as the 
detail and accuracy of his whimsical draw- 
ings show. Although he is very young, his 
work is already compared with Rackam and 
Dulac, and it may well be expected that he 
will accomplish a great deal of this pleasing 
and interesting work. 


Goop Inpran. By B. M. Bower. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
This stirring tale of Western life has for its 
setting the Peaceful Hart Ranch in Idaho, 
where the hero, Good Indian, lives with his 
adopted parents and their family of boys. 
Grant Imsen, called Good Indian on account 
of his mother’s blood, is a strange mixture of 
the two races of his parents. His chivalrous 
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love for Phcebe Hart, an Eastern girl, timid 
in the surroundings and customs of her new 
Western home, forms an interesting contrast 
to the direct methods of his dealing with the 
schemes of Johannes Baumberger. This 
treacherous lawyer with his band of rascals 
endeavors, by staking out mining claims, to 
steal part of the Hart ranch. They meet 
their match, however, in Good Indian, who 
does not hesitate to deal with them in the 
most approved of Western styles, 


Quaint Op Stores. By Marion Flor- 
ence Lansing. Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 
cents.—Miss Lansing has been exceptionally 
successful in™ gathering folk-stories from 
different lands and putting them in a dra- 
matic form which is sure to attract the inter- 
est of children and fasten the stories in their 
memory. Some of these are familiar to us: 
all are familiar in one part of the world or 
another, and all deserve the place they hold 
in the affection of the people who tell and 
retell them. The book has decided educa- 
tional and literary value. Here are such 
nonsense tales as the English drolls and some 
of the Punjab tales taken from an early col- 
lection of Mrs. F. A. Steel and F. A. Temple; 
wisdom literature, in which the Orient excels; 
several fables from Avsop; and other adap- 
tations. 


Moruer West WINpD’s ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little. 
Brown & Co. $1.—Mother West Wind and 
Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck and Reddy 
Fox and the other meadow people are no 
strangers, and their jolly good times will be 
as entertaining to small folks as when the 
first volume of their adventures appeared. 
The illustrations add much to the interest 
of the narrative. Incidentally the stories 
give considerable information about the 
smaller animals, but it is not the first con- 
sideration. The humor with which these 
experiences of the meadow people are re- 
lated is sure to recommend them. 


Tue TurKEy Dowy. By Josephine Scrib- 
ner Gates. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 75 cents net.—This is a Christmas 
story for small children,—one that combines 
suggestions of loving thought for others 
with whimsical happenings that befit the 
holiday season, and include a surprise that 
really was a surprise worth while. The 
merest glance at the book betrays its Christ- 
mas significance, by the appropriateness of 
its cover decorations and the numerous illus- 
trations by Emily C. Flagg. It is sure to 
please the small boys and girls who will find 
it on Christmas morning. 


THe Pree County BaLi_aps. By John 
Hay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net.—This collection of six short poems 
by John Hay is characteristically illustrated 
by N. C. Wyeth. The Pike County ballads 
are well known, but they have never been 
publishéd so attractively as in this holiday 
book. The very spirit and atmosphere of 
the ballads is expressed in the admirable 
illustrations. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Sunlit Year is the cheery title of the 
little calendar, daintily bound in white, with 
decorated covers and gilt lettering, which 
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Mrs. Florence Hobart Perin has compiled,— 
first of the calendars for 1913. Its selections 
are what one might naturally expect from the 
editor of The Optimist’s Good-morning and 
The Optimists Good-night, bright, hopeful, 
appreciative of nature, love, and duty. They 
may be ordered from Mrs. Perin, Franklin 
Square House, Boston. 
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The new catalogue of the Mosher books 
(Portland, Me.) is an extremely interesting 
piece of work, and it ought to sell books 
all the way to Portland, Ore., and farther. 
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Beginning with a charming little essay on 
“The Books I shall not Read Again,” Mr. 
Mosher presents his list with delicate char- 
acterizations, and varies the usual monotony 
of such catalogues with appropriate selec- 
tions both in prose and verse, choosing 
these always with fine taste from unfamiliar 
sources. One has not the heart to consign 
such a catalogue to the waste-basket. 


Among the delightful Christmas books, 


which are quite enough to turn the heads of | 
fathers and mothers, as well as of children, | 


'MORE AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE OPEN SECRET 


A Study of Life’s Deeper Forces 


By JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


AUTHOR OF “THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW THOUGHT,” “THE ETHICS OF 
EVOLUTION,” “RELIGION AND SCIENCE AS ALLIES,” ETC. 


A searching study of the motive power which lies behind the mechanism of 
the universe, the Omnipotent and Omniscient Life which is guiding and control- 
ling the world, not by chance or caprice, but in a far better way by invariable 
laws. But while the laws of nature are general and cannot be altered to satisfy 
the wishes of particular persons, yet to a considerable extent the individual has 
freedom of will so that he need not be dominated by circumstance or environ- 
ment, but may, if he will, aid in the progress of the world; for the universe is 
still in the making and to accomplish his divine purpose God depends largely 
upon man. If the world is to progress as it should, we must go below the sur- 
face of material objects and recognize as the all-important thing the Life which 
is behind all and in all. The author seeks to show the rationality of his belief, 
not only by positive arguments, but also by refutation of the arguments which 
have been set forth by prominent philosophers and scientists holding different 
opinions regarding God and the problem of life. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 


UNSEEN EMPIRE 


A Study of the Plight of Nations that Do Not Pay their Debts 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Jordan here shows that civilized nations are all in their degree under 
the domination of a power stronger than kings or parliaments, more lasting than 
armies or navies, the unseen Empire of Finance. He further shows that this 
mastery is not now in the hands of individual men, however powerful, but that it 
has passed over into an impersonal Empire of Debt. Many of the essential 
statements which Dr. Jordan makes have been verified by leading bankers both 
in this country and abroad. There is an “‘ unseen empire’ that can to a certain, 
and perhaps to a large, degree sway the destinies of nations, and the method, if 
not the exact extent of it, is told in this highly informing and suggestive volume. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.32 
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is an illustrated edition of Clement C. 
Moore’s ’Twas the Night before Christmas. 
Jessie Wilcox Smith has done the pictures, 
beginning with a long procession of children 
advancing to hang up their stockings, and 
Elizabeth McCracken has written the intro- 
duction, pointing out characteristically how 
much more widely and warmly Dr. Moore is 
remembered because he wrote this Christmas 
classic than for the Hebrew Dictionary, by 
which he might have expected to go down to 
fame. The book is published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, and the price is one dollar 


| net. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve viewsof Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work—Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—l0c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., im 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked qaaney of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
Their Views ob Winter. 


“We like it,” said the robin, 

The bluebird, and the wren, 
“For it is a reminder 

We must go South again,— 
A most delightful journey 

To those who once have been.” 


“We like it,” said the snowbird, 
The sparrow, and the crow, 
“For we are much more happy 
When all the others go; 
And we manage very nicely, 
In spite of cold and snow.” 


“We like it,” said the woodchuck, 
The beaver, and the bear, 

“For now in cozy quarters, 
Without a single care, 

We settle down in quiet, 
And sweetly slumber there.” 


“We like it,’ said the sable, 
The marten, and the fox, 
“We're clad to stand the winter, 
And all its roughest knocks— 
f trappers do not get us 
Inside a horrid box.” 


“We like it, too,” said Bobby 
And Tom and Dick and Ben, 
“For we can have the skating 
Upon the river then; 
And build a snowy castle, 
And knock it down again.” 
—Clara Pinckney, in Youth's Companion. 


The Story of Greedy Tommie Tobey. 


BY MARY DAVIS. 


Nobody in the Tobey family liked to have 
company. It wasn’t because they were 
mean and stingy either, for all the Tobeys, 
big and little, just loved to make other 
people happy and comfortable. No, it was 
because Tommie Tobey had such dreadful 
table manners. All his brothers and sisters 
blushed rosy red for shame when any one 
came to dinner. 

One day a carriage drawn by two splendid 
black horses stopped before the Tobey cot- 
tage, and Great-aunt Sarah Stickney Stevens 
hobbled out. Mother had to bustle around 
and get dinner. She was so busy that she 
quite forgot to whisper to Tommie about 
being greedy. Poor ‘Tom lost all his manners 
when he saw the good things on the table. 
He ate his chicken with his fingers, he gobbled 
up his ice-cream, and, worst of all, he leaned 
over and snatched a piece of chocolate cake 
just as Aunt Sarah was going to take it. 

Aunt Sarah Stickney Stevens was very 
much shocked indeed, and smiled a most 
dreadful smile. When she was leaving, she 
said, ‘To-morrow, young man, I’ll send you 
a new brother, and you must let him eat with 
you every day.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Sarah,’’ said ‘Tom, 
politely. Aunt Sarah looked at his greasy 
hands and at his face which was dotted with 
currant jelly and chocolate ice-cream, and 
smiled again. 

Then she went away, and all the Tobeys 
tried to tell Tom how ashamed they were of 
him. 

“Huh,” said Tom, puffing himself out like 
a fat little pigeon, ‘Aunt Sarah is all right. 
She isn’t going to send the rest of you any- 
thing, is she?” 
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All the little Tobeys looked at each other 
and wondered why Aunt Sarah Stickney 
Stevens liked such a greedy boy. The next 
day, when the Tobeys were at dinner, Tom’s 
present came. He jumped up and down 
with delight. He broke the string, threw it 
on the floor, tore open the brown paper 
wrappings, and threw them on the floor; and, 
when he saw Aunt Sarah’s present inside, he 
grew very red, and was going to throw that 
on the floor, too, but father reached over and 
took it. ‘‘What did the mean old thing 
want to send me that for?” snarled Tom. 
All the Tobeys crowded around to look at 
it. It was a pig, a big, plaster pig. And in 
its mouth was a card which said: ‘‘I’vye come 
to eat with you, Brother Tom. Put meright 
beside your plate.” 

‘Aunt Sarah is a wise woman,”’ said father, 
and leaned over and put the pig down be- 
side Tom’s plate. 

“There, my son, we'll let him stay there 
until you learn to eat like a gentleman.” 

Tom cried and screamed and screamed and 
cried, and didn’t eat any dinner, but the pig 
stayed there. For three long weeks he stood 
guard over Tom’s plate, breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers. Every time Tom was greedy, 
father pushed the pig nearer Tom’s plate. 

How Tom hated that pig! He hated him 
worse every day. Whocould take any comfort 
eating while a pig was watching him? He 
began to eat slowly and take small mouthfuls, 
and let the other children be served first. 
One morning, when the Tobeys came to 
breakfast, the pig had gone. He never came 
back again. 

Aunt Sarah Stickney Stevens says Tom has 
the best table manners of all the Tobeys, 
and gave him a silver dollar the last time she 
came to dinner. 


Two Discoveries. 


“O grandma,” exclaimed Blanche, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘ guess what I ’scovered up in the big 
pear-tree this morning?” 

Grandma put on her spectacles, and tried 
to look very wise. ‘‘Is it something to eat?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Blanche, quickly, 
of it is,” 

“And is it sweet?’’ continued grandma. 

“Just as sweet as sugar!” declared 
Blanche. 

“Then I guess it’s a big, bouncing Bartlett 
pear,” said grandma, smiling. 

But Blanche shook her head. “You 
haven’t guessed it right at all,” she said. 

“Dear, dear me!” exclaimed grandma, 

thoughtfully, “whatever can it be? I think 
you will have to tell me, Blanche.” 
“Tm not going to just yet,” said Blanche, 
cause maybe, if I tell you a few more 
things, you can guess it. Part of it is a 
house, and something lives in it, and they 
can fly.” 

“Perhaps it’s a b-i-r-d,” suggested Aunt 
Nan. 

Blanche laughed and laughed. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
’most as good as a puzzle,’”’ she said. “Do 
you ever eat birds, Aunt Nan?”’ 

“‘Sakes alive, no!’’ exclaimed Aunt Nan, 
decidedly. ; 

“Supposing we go out and take a look at 
your puzzle,” said grandpa, as he folded up 
his paper. 

So they all went quickly down the narrow 
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garden walk, and stopped beside the tall 


green pear-tree. “Don’t you see it?” asked 
Blanche, excitedly. “That great, gray bee’s- 
nest, away up near the top! And don’t you 
see the yellow bees buzzing and buzzing 
around everywhere? Don’t you see them, 
grandpa?” 

“No,” said grandpa, slowly, “I don’t! 
There isn’t a bee’s-nest anywhere around 
here that I can see, even with my glasses on, 
and I can’t discover one single bee, either.” 

““Why-ee!’”’? exclaimed Blanche, wonder- 
ingly, ‘“‘I can see them as plain as anything, 
grandpa.” 

Grandpa looked amused. ‘‘ What bright; 
bright eyes you must have!” he said smiling. 

“And can’t you really ’scover anything, 
’sides leaves and pears?” asked Blanche, 
in surprise. 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,” answer ericdeet 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘I’ve discovered 
something quite remarkable, Blanche. I’ve 
discovered that every one of your yellow 
bees are nothing more nor less than hornets!” 

“Why-ee!’”’ exclaimed Blanche, in aston- 
ishment. And then how everybody laughed! 
Youth's Companion. 


The Stray Yellow Kitty. 


Mary Louise and William thought there 
never was such a beautiful mother-cat in 
the world as Queen Alexandra. Her fur was 
a glistening white with just a hint here and 
there of black, while she was large and ee 
ful and dignified. 

Her family of kittens, Whitey, Gray, Muff, 
and Meow, were very well brought up. Meow 
was the smallest of the four, and did meow 
pretty loudly when the rest went too fast for 
him, and he was so afraid he would miss 
some of the fun. That is why they called 
him Meow. Gray, too; was a bit mischiev- 
ous. He just loved to slip up behind Whitey 
or Muff when they were all rolled up in soft 
sleeping balls, and pounce upon them like a 
tiger. Whitey was the prettiest one, for she 
had glistening fur just like her mother; while 
little Muff was the dearest,. Mary 1 
thought, she was so soft and cuddly. } 

On the whole the four behaved very nicely. 


The Queen began to train them when they, / 


were wee wees. If they pushed one another 
getting their dinners, a sharp spat from her 
paw reminded them that this was not good 
manners, and they were instantly more 
careful. Sometimes, indeed, Mary Louise 
thought she was a very severe mother; but 
the Queen knew what was necessary for goods 
kitty-bringing-up, and she did her full duty! 
So at last, when they were older and gathered 
about the dish of good things Mary Louise 
and William would bring out to them, rent | 
table manners were very nice. 

One day when the children were plnyilial) 


, 


in the yard, they saw a dirty little yellow 


kitty sneak in from the alley. She looked 
dreadfully scared, darting here and there be- 
hind a bush or under the steps; but at last 
she made her way to the kitties’ feeding 
dish, and licked it ravenously. 
entirely empty, and the children ran into the 
house for some food. 

Of course Whitey, Gray, Muff, and Meow, 
who were taking a nap in their box, heard 
the children scraping something into the dish, 
and came running for a share of the good 
things, too. The stray kitty was frigh 
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away for a moment, but, as soon as the chil- 
dren stepped back a little, she rushed up to 
the dish, and, knocking Meow over, just put 
her paws right in, and gobbled up everything 
as fast as she could! Mary Louise and Will- 
jam were very indignant, and drove the bad- 
mannered yellow kitty instantly away. 

But the little stray came again the next 
day, when the children were not there, and 
good Queen Alexandra allowed her to stay, 
but faithfully and graciously gave her some 
much-needed lessons in table manners. She 
continued to come shyly for a week, getting 
something to eat when Mary Louise and 
William didn’t see her; and then one morning 
they were playing in the yard, and the 
yellow kitty ran boldly up to them, meowing 
frightfully. ‘They drove her angrily off, but 
she came back again and again, meowing 
more and more loudly. Each time they 
drove her off, they noticed that she ran into 
the stable. At last they ran down there 
after her, William storming,— 

“You bad old kitty, you go ’way!”’ 

They rushed in after her with sticks to 
drive her through to the alley. But at the 
back stable door they stopped in dismay, for 
there in a big crack between the boards of 
the door was poor, beautiful Whitey with her 
head caught fast! She had tugged and 
squeezed her neck till she could meow no 
more, and but for the stray yellow kitty she 
must have soon died there. 

Mary Louise knelt quickly down, while 
William looked excitedly on. Carefully she 
pushed Whitey up a little to where the crack 
was bigger,—and where she really had put 
her head through in the first place,—easily 
slipping the poor, bruised little thing out. 
And every minute while she was doing it the 
yellow kitty was rubbing against her dress 
and purring happily! 

“You dear, dear thing,’’ said Mary Louise 
at last, gathering the little yellow stray into 
her lap with beautiful Whitey, “‘we’ll never 
run you away again, for you saved our dar- 
lingest kitty’s life!” 

“No, we won't,” said William, throwing 
away the sticks with vim.—Ida May Mullins, 
tn Sunday School Times. 


The Three Butterflies. 


Once upon a time there were three little 
butterflies who lived in a beautiful garden. 
All day long they flew about in the warm 
sunshine, here and there among the fragrant 
flowers, sipping the honey and drinking the 
dew. ‘Then at night they folded their wings 
and crept to rest in the cup of some flower 
near by and slept until the morning. 

One of the butterflies was a deep sapphire 
blue, with markings of richest black; one 
was a pale yellow, with markings of Nile 
green; and the third was a rose pink, with 
dashes of white. 

The three little butterflies were as happy 
as happy could be, and ‘many a nice time 
they had together playing ‘Fly High, Fly 
Low,” and many other games that butter- 
flies know and love. 

One afternoon they were having a lively 
game of “I Spy.” Pink and Blue and 
Yellow, they flew here and there all over the 
garden, hiding in the flowers, peeping from 
behind the stalks of the plants, and even 


hiding in the branches of the trees. So busy 


were they at their play that they did not 
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notice when the sun sank low in the west, 
until twilight fell quickly. They knew if 
they did not hurry, all the flowers would 
be asleep, and they would have no place to 
spend the night. 

They flew here and there hunting for a 
wide-awake flower. Almost all the flowers 
were asleep; but, just as they were about 
to give up in despair, they came across a 
flower with deep blue petals, still wide awake 
and gazing around her. 

“Please let us sleep here for the night!” 
they begged. 

The flower shook her head gently. ‘You 
know the Garden Law,’ she said ‘Every 
flower can only shelter those of her own color. 
Blue Butterfly I will gladly hide for the night, 
but the others I cannot help. The Garden 
Law cannot be broken.”’ 

Blue Butterfly. was about to creep into 
the flower cup when he looked at his brothers, 
shivering a little in the night air, and shook 
his head sadly. 

“T will not leave you, brothers,’’ he said. 
“Let us fly on, and perhaps we will yet get 
shelter.” 

Soon they came across a yellow primrose 
shedding her perfume on the evening air. 
To her they applied for shelter. 

She shook her head. ‘‘My mission,” she 
said, “is to bloom in the moonlight, not to 
shelter foolish insects who do not know how 
to look after themselves.” 

So they flew on, more slowly now, for they 
were very, very tired. 

At last they came to a rosebush, and there 
was one pale pink rose still open. 

“Oh, dear rose!” they begged, ‘please 
give us shelter for the night. Weare so cold, 
so tired! Please shelter us!’”’ 

“Oh, dear me, no!’’ cried the Rose, hur- 
riedly. ‘Do not come near me! If you 
should brush my petals with your wings, 
you might ruin them forever. Go away! 
I am going to sleep. I have been awake 
too long already. I was just waiting for 
some dew to fall into my heart, for I have 
heard that dew in the heart of a rose makes 
her even more beautiful,’’ and she curled 
her petals closely and slept. 

The poor little butterflies were so tired 
they did not have strength to fly any farther, 
and were about to drop down on the wet 
grass and die, when they heard a gentle 
voice speaking to them:— 

“T have no flower petals to fold around 
you; but, if you will fly to my stalk, I will 
shelter you with my leaves as best I can.” 

The butterflies looked, and there near by 
was a green plant growing, that bore no 
blossoms among her leaves. Gladly they 
flew to her stalk, and she gently wrapped 
her leaves as closely around them as she 
could, and warm and safe they slept until 
daylight. 

Just as the first rays of dawn showed in 
the sky, the Garden Fairy came to see that 
all was right in the garden, and noticed the 
little green plant guarding the butterflies. 
Even as she looked the plant awoke, un- 
folded her leaves, and the butterflies, pink, 
blue, and yellow, thanked her and flew away. 

The Garden Fairy’s face was very tender 
as she bent over the little green plant, and 
gently touched it with her fingers. 

“Vou did a kind deed for my thought- 
less children,” she said, ‘‘and it shall not 
go unrewarded.’’ ‘Then she kissed her gently 
and went away. 
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And, lo! wherever her fingers had touched 
the plant were little fairy butterfly blossoms, 
pink, blue, and pale yellow; and the gardener, 
coming along the path, stopped and gazed 
in amazement. 

“Why, you beautiful orchid!” he said; 
“and only yesterday I thought you were a 
green weed, as you had no blossoms. You 
are too beautiful even for this beautiful gar- 
den. You belong in my lord’s conservatory 
of rare and lovely specimens.’’ And, gently 
taking up the little plant, he carried her 


away.—Emma Florence Bush, in Zion’s 
Herald. 
A Clever Parrot. 


Having occasion recently to pass over the 
Vermont Central Railroad, I fell in with a 
very clever parrot. A lady occupied a seat 
nearly opposite the one in which I sat, and 
the parrot was in a cage in a seat which was 
turned to face hers. Suddenly the bird 
called out, ‘‘Polly wants to go upstairs.” 
His mistress said to him, ‘‘Polly want a 
cracker?’ ‘Toour surprise, the bird answered, 
“No, no, no, no.’ Pretty soon, having 
evidently repented, the bird called out: 
“Polly wants a cracker! Polly wants a 
cracker!’ As there was no response to this, 
he shouted again, ‘“‘Bad boy, naughty girl, 
bad boy, naughty girl!” The brakeman 
entered the car, and called, in the tone which 
only a brakeman can possibly assume, 
“Northampton.”’ Cocking his head on one 
side, the parrot called, in the same drawling 
tone, ““North-hampton.” ‘There was a gen- 
eral laugh following this, when, to our sur- 
prise, Polly doubled himself up and laughed 
just as the people in the car had done. 

An old gentleman was present who was 
seriously afflicted with a cough. The par- 
rot listened for some time, and, finally, after 
the gentleman had had a spasm of coughing, 
exactly repeated the sound. In came the 
brakeman, and called out, ‘‘Change for 
Turner’s Falls.” The parrot at once repeated 
the same. After this outburst there was a 
period of silence on the part of the bird, and 
the car became quiet, each one reading or 
busy with his thoughts. Imagine the sur- 
prise of the people in the car when the parrot 
called out, striking the first two notes of 
long-metre doxology exactly, ‘‘ Praise God!” 
The amusement and surprise of the passen- 
gers were expressed in many loud laughs, 
which Polly repeated at once. 

When the lady alighted at Greenfield, she 
asked the brakeman whom Polly had imi- 
tated so many times if he would kindly 
assist her in getting off the train. He re- 
plied: “I will take everything you have off 
but the parrot. I will not touch him.” He 
seemed to feel that there was something un- 
canny about the bird, and I am not sure 
but we all somewhat sympathized with him. 
It was the brightest and most clever parrot 
I ever saw.—Selecied. 


Edith came home from kindergarten in a 
state of excitement. ‘‘O mamma,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘we don’t have to go to school 
to-morrow!’ ‘‘Why not?” asked mamma, 
smiling. ‘‘Because teacher says its vac~ 
cination day, when Bridget left Boston.” 
Mamma thought a moment, and then remem- 
bered that the next day was the anniversary 
of Evacuation Day, when the British left 
Boston.—Youth’s Companion. 
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From Bulgaria. 


BY REV. CHARLES. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Our faithful representative in the Balkans, 
whose spiritual history has recently been 
given in these columns,—Rev. Antony N. 
Toplisky,—writes to Dr. C. W. Wendte: 


“BuLGARIAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
DovsnirzaA, Butcarta, Oct. 8, ror2. 


“TI received your letter with the draft 
for the money which the American Unitarian 
Association has voted for the Unitarian 
propaganda in our country, I cannot repre- 
sent to you our joy and encouragement. I 
showed the draft to some of my friends. We 
are not lonely as until now. We shall be, and 
now are, helped in our work by our friends, 
the Unitariansin America. ‘This encouraged 
them very much, so that they told me they 
also would give money again for the develop- 
ment of our Unitarian church. I will send 
you my detailed report about the expendi- 
ture of this money only for missionary work. 

“In the summer I was for some months 
on a journey in certain Bulgarian towns 
for missionary work, where I promulgated 
the Unitarian word for the first time... . 
Just now I am engaged in a benevolent work 
for a national movement that has suddenly 
been begun in the Balkan Peninsula. Within 
three days, perhaps, we shall be at war with 
the Turkish Empire. Maybe this letter 
will reach you at the time when we are in 
the conflict. All our soldiers are going to 
the Turkish frontier under the leadership 
of our Tzar Ferdinand. All the neighboring 
states also are united with us against Turkey; 
Servia, Montenegro, Greece, and Bulgaria. 
The common sentiment of all the orthodox 
(Greek) Christians in the Nearer Orient is 
against the barbaric Turkish government: 
all these Christians have endured very much 
suffering under their fanaticism: Macedonia 
must be and shall be free! It will become 
an autonomous state. It will not be annexed 
to Bulgaria, although there are two million 
Bulgarians in that country.... 

“The European world to-day knows that 
it is time for us to do this deed for the world’s 
culture and liberty. We ought to help our 
brother nations to get their own liberty, just 
as you have done in your war for delivering 
the slaves in the United States. Every man, 
as a child of God, must enjoy his own free 
life. Every man must go forward in the 
path of progress, culture, and Christian civil- 
ization, as the highest existing form of civ- 
ilization. ... We were political slaves under 
the Turkish nation for five hundred years, 
and we know better than the other nations 
what Turkish government means. Only 
two mouths ago they ‘massacred 150 men, 
women, and children in a Macedonian town— 
Kotchany. A yearago they massacred more 
than 180 Bulgarians in another Macedonian 
town—Styp. I will not tell you about the 
hundreds and thousands that were massacred 
at different times. I am sure you know 
something about the great massacres in 
Armenia, when three hundred thousand were 
killed by the Turks. It was only ten years 
ago, and it was encouraged by the Turkish 
government in the time of the red sultan, 
Abdul Hamid II. 

‘All the Balkan states were political slaves 
under Turkey: one by one they escaped and 
are beginning to live their own free and 


| Society of the Red Cross. 
invited to help in whatever he can do. I 
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cultured life... . The same thing is true 
of every Balkan state, Rotumania, Greece, 
Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia,— 
all of them were once under the Turkish 
tyranny. It is obvious that contemporary 
civilization is impossible on the ground of 
the Koran. Mussulmanism is contrary to 
the liberal ideas of the age. ... 

“As an ecclesiastic I shall not be compelled 
to go into battle, but I am engaged in the 
Every man is 


am not sure about that which may happen 
to-morrow, ... but will let you know soon. 

“The greatest and most liberal people in 
the Balkans is the Bulgarian. Politically 
and religiously our nation is liberal. -I be- 
lieve in the righteousness of our cause for 
the liberation of Macedonia. Our duty is 
to deliver them, and to give to the Mace- 
donian peoples their political freedom. Then 
we can go to Macedonia also to sow the seed 
of a liberal and reasonable religion.”’ 


The Jamaica Mission. 


BY REV. E. ETHELRED BROWN. 


Now that the National Alliance has voted 
an appeal for $500 towards the Jamaica 
Church Building Fund, of which President 
Franklin C. Southworth of the Meadville 
Theological School is the treasurer, and as 
one lady (so far as I know at present) has 
responded to my last appeal in the Register 
with a generous contribution, I think it ad- 
visable to report again this unique missionary 
enterprise. 

Regular Sunday evening services are held 
in my drawing-room with an average atten- 
dance of twelve inside. Pretty small! But 
I have given four lectures in the Town Hall 
since my return, and the attendance has 
ranged from 70 to 150. If we had our own 
hall, or even if the Town Hall were still avail- 
able for services on Sunday evenings, our 
congregations would be appreciably large. 
This marked difference in the attendances 
gives some indication as to what will happen 
when we have a church and are thus able 
to make a fair impression. I have started 
a Young Men’s Debating Society with a 
present membership of 21. We meet each 
Thursday evening, and I am hopeful that 
this society, by creating confidence among 
the better class of young men will prove a 
side door to my church. 


I wish all the churches I had the privilege | 


to address had believed me when I told them 
that “everything depends upon the vigor and 


sanity of the start,’ and that we should make | 


the beginnings of the enterprise “strongly 
assertive and nobly compelling.” Then 
even now we would have begun to see sur- 
prising and encouraging results. But my 
start has not been vigorous nor is the begin- 
ning of the enterprise strongly assertive and 
nobly compelling. 

I am doing my best; but I’ sometimes 
lose heart and feel discouraged, especially 
when some friend speaks to me of the lack 
of financial help I have received and the dis- 
appointing start I have made, when every- 
body—friend and enemy alike of the move- 
ment—expected a start which would by its 
very self-assertiveness have compelled at- 
tention. I disguise my own feelings at such 
times and answer, “Wait a bit: the help 
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will soon come, and. we shall yet be heard,”’ 
and in my heart of hearts I do believe this. 
Sometimes I cannot bring myself to appeal 
for outside help; but there are, I am sure, 
many who will understand why it is so neces- 
sary now, and who will soon send in their 
liberal contributions to the treasurer at 
Meadville. I earnestly hope that the result 
of this second appeal will prove that my 
efforts are appreciated, the conditions under 
which I labor understood, and that my con- 
fidence has not been misplaced nor my hopes 
doomed to remain unrealized. 
Monreco Bay, Jamatca, B.W.I. 


From Shelter Neck, N.C. 


The new school-house at Shelter Neck, 
Pender County, N.C:, was dedicated Wednes- 
day, October 30, at 2.30 P.m. Rev. Mr. Bow- 
ser of Richmond, Va., read an excellent paper. 
Mr. and Mrs. Archibald M. Howe of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., were present. Mrs. Abby A. 
Peterson presided, and the children and the 
older people joined in singing appropriate 
and patriotic songs. Rev. W. S. Key and 
Sheriff Paddison of Pender County spoke, 
and Mr. Key read approving letters from 
the Governor of North Carolina and the 
superintendent of public education. 

Miss Brooks of Concord, Mass., and Miss 
Sarah A. Putnam of Worcester, Mass., are 
now the teachers of fifty-four scholars. of 
different ages. Mr, Key expected to be in 
Boston November 13, and we hope for him a 
warm reception. f 


Mr. Key’s Work in Eastern North 


Carolina. 


{Readers of the Christian Register will 
be interested in the following account of 
the activities of Rev. William §S.°Key in 
Eastern North Carolina. Mr. Key’s parish 
is sixty miles long and forty miles wide, 
and he has to travel three hundred miles to 
make the entire circuit. In this district 
he is much more than preacher. He is also 
a leader in agricultural work; he is road- 
builder and medical adviser, counsellor and 
friend to the entire community. As a re- 


sult of his devoted labors he has become 


widely known throughout the entire section 
of the country in which he lives, so that he 
now draws large congregations, not only at 
his regular preaching places, but wherever 
he may be announced to speak. ‘To see 
something of Mr. Key’s work would do a 
great deal of good to a lot of our more con- 
ventional ministers. When Mr. Key con- 
ducts a service, he is his own organist and 
choir-master, himself providing the music 
on @ tiny organ which he carries in a box, 
and leading in the singing. Mr. Key has 
been called the ‘‘ Doctor Grenfell of Eastern 
North Carolina,’ and the description is 
one which he deserves. eh 

The following account of two of his Sun- 
days is not a story of any exceptional ad- 
venture. It is simply a cross-section of his 
usual experiences. It is an appropriate time 
to publish this story, as Mr. Key has just 
reached Boston and will be here for a month, 
visiting his family and speaking before our 
churches and Alliances. Any organizations 
which desire to hear him tell his most in- 
teresting story are asked to communicate 
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at once with the undersigned, who has his 
schedule in charge. 

HENRY WILDER Foote, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston.] 


In these strenuous days we think it cannot 
fail to be of some interest to our ministers, 
and laymen as well, throughout the country 
to read a little of what is being done below 
Mason and Dixon’s Line by some of those 
who are promulgating the faith that makes 
faithful. 

Among the active, energetic and successful 
exponents of our Liberal Gospel is to be 
numbered Mr. W. S. Key, who for eight 
years, in season and out of season, has been 
expounding, living, demonstrating in a va- 
riety of helpful ways the vital message of 
the Master throughout the Eastern Section 
of North Carolina. From time to time the 
Register has published reports of his untiring 
labors; but here are a few details of the way 
in which he did things on two Sundays in 
the late summer, when the thermometer 
registered 102 and 103 degrees in the shade, 
respectively. 

He had accepted an invitation to preach in 
an entirely new section of his parish, at a 
place known as Outlaw’s Bridge, fourteen 
miles from any railroad. After leaving the 
train at Mount Olive, he drove in an open 
buggy, on a sizzling, hot Saturday afternoon, 
after addressing several groups of farmers and 
store-keepers at various street corners in 
Mt. Olive. Sunday morning he preached to 
a big congregation of planters, their wives 
and families, many of whom had driven in 
for many miles in all types of vehicles which, 
grouped together in a beautiful pine grove, 
resembled a well-attended country fair. At 
the close of the morning service a splendid 
dinner was served beneath the towering trees, 
followed by a second service which the entire 
crowd attended. Immediately afterward he 
started back on his return journey, encounter- 
ing a fierce thunderstorm and a drenching 
tain in the woods where there was no shelter, 
and the night was. dark and sultry. As 
there was no train before early morning, 
he had to put up for the night in his wet 
clothes at a hotel near the railroad station, 
so he could board a passing train at break 
of day and reach his getting-off place, from 
which he had to walk several miles to Dix 
House, his headquarters, for breakfast and 
get to work on his farm before the sun had 
climbed too high above the horizon and made 
things too hot to work on the land. 

A Sunday or two later he spent an even 
more strenuous day at Pink Hill, where a 
much larger crowd assembled than at Out- 
law’s Bridge, hundreds having been conveyed 
thither by special trains, put on for the occa- 
sion by the Kinston & Carolina Railroad 
Company. Many of the leading citizens 
of the city of Kinston attended the services, 
though log wagons, flat cars, box cars, ca- 
booses, and baggage cars had to be pressed 
into service along with regular day coaches. 

There were both morning and afternoon 
services, the interest of which was increased 
by Mr. Key singing several vocal solos, 
playing his own accompaniments on the organ 
he carries with him everywhere. Of course 
there was the usual bountiful dinner served 
between the services, in a beautiful grove 
adjoining the church of which hundreds 
partook. In the evening he returned on 
one of the trains to Kinston, where he held 
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an interesting service; thence by train to 
the city of Goldsboro, as far as he could go, 
for the night. Before sunrise Monday morn- 
ing he was on his way to Watha, sixty miles 
away. After a jaunt of seven miles and 
breakfast at his house place, he was soon to 
be seen in his potato patch playing the réle 
of the “Man with the Hoe.” 


New York Letter. 


The Sunday before election the ministers 
in and near New York preached largely 
upon the topic uppermost, just then, in the 
minds of men and women. They, in the 
main, proved that a personal appeal may 
be made without indulging in damaging 
personalities. The conscience of the voters 
was the stronghold attacked. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes had perhaps the severest 
test of all, for a short time before the morn- 
ing service he received word that Mr. Taft 
and his party were to be present. Mr. 
Holmes’s sermon was, like the sermons of 
many of his brothers, a strong, earnest plea 
for right thinking and right -action. 

The Church of the Messiah (Mr. Holmes’s 
Society) will this year continue its Study 
Class which was last year interrupted on 
account of Mr. Holmes’s throat trouble. 
The Class was started in 1908. The first 
year the subject was “Origin and History 
of the Old Testament.’’ The second year 
the subject was ‘‘Origin and History of the 
New Testament.” The third year it was 
“The Great Religions of the World.” Last 
year was a continuance of this subject, and 
this year the Class will take up the subject 
where it was interrupted and will include 
a survey of Rome and the Germanic tribes 
of the North; the study of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism. The open- 
ing meeting will be on December 5 at eleven 
o’clock. ‘The class is free to all who care 
to attend. The Free Lending Library is 
growing steadily. There is a complete 
catalogue now in use, and additions to the 
books are constantly being made. 

The New York League of Unitarian Women 
are to be the guests, in December, of the 
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women of the Universalist Society of Brook- 
lyn. A few years ago the Universalists of 
New York entertained the League, and the 
following year the courtesy was returned 
by the League. The women this year are 
looking forward to the December meeting. 
There is a strong, common tie between the 
Universalists and Unitarians that is more 
and more recognized. The new society in 
Jersey City draws from both denominations 
as does, also, the Summit (N.J.) church. 

The League programme for this year is 
especially fine, and great emphasis is being 
laid upon the work of the several committees. 
The Philanthropic and the Religious News 
Committees are to alternate, giving more 
time at the meetings for the speakers. ‘‘The 
Passion for Perfection” was the first topic, 
and Rev. William J. Sullivan was the speaker. 
For December “Teaching Morality in the 
Public Schools” will be discussed by Miss 
Henrietta Rodman. The January meeting 
will have for its speaker Miss Agnes Mc- 
Clelland Daulton, and the subject is “‘ Child- 
hood of Genius.” In February Mr. Howard 
Chidley will speak on “Social Tendencies 
in America.” On February 28 a special 
and extra meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the Philanthropic Committee 
in the Washington Irving High School, and 
the principal of the school will discuss “The 
Daughters of the Family.”’ Dr. William 
McAndrew, the principal, has taken for his 
theme, ‘You must do something for the 
Girls: the Boys will get along anyway.” 
The girl pupils will assist, as illustrations, 
at this meeting. The March meeting will 
be addressed by Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright 
on ‘‘The Religion of Robert Louis Steven- 
son.”” In April Rev. Abraham Metrie 
Rihbany will speak on ‘‘Oriental Under- 
standing of the Bible.” 

The May meeting, which is the annual 
meeting, will be held at New Brighton, 
Staten Island. The subject will be “‘Extend- 
ing our Interests,” and the speaker, Miss 
Natalie Curtis. Under the several com- 
mittees all philanthropic and religious move- 
ments affecting humanity will have place. 

No one has yet been chosen to take Rey. 
George H. Badger’s place at the New York 


one raw onion chopped fine. 


Seasoning, 4% 


thin sliced lemon is placed. 


E MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s 
hea teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to lig uid when hot, 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves over which 


DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add 
one level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprin- 
kle over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes andfry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking recipes of your grocer or on receipt of postal. 


Fordelicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


, 

BELL'S SEASONING 
Used by your Grandmother and every 
Generation since to deliciously 
flavor Dressings for Turkey, 


Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
- water or milk to melt butter and make breid right consistency. Add 
one even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add 
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Headquarters on East 20th Street, but Miss 
Wentz, the new assistant, is doing splendid 
work. ‘The book-room has been cleaned, 
repainted, and put in order. An air of 
hospitality and welcome pervades the place, 
and around the cheerful grate fire on a cold 
day there is a sense of home with Miss Wentz 
as hostess. Later, once a month, a social 
feature is to be introduced. Tea will be 
served, and Alliance women will be present 
to greet strangers and welcome old friends. 
To add to the beauty and comfort of the 
book-room, each Alliance is to give a token 
of appreciation in the form of some furnish- 
ing. It is hoped that from now on our 
headquarters will materialize the complete- 
ness that always comes when the man and 
the woman element work side by side for a 
common cause. 

The Second Church, Brooklyn (Mr. 
Dutton’s), has undergone many improve- 
ments lately. Among ‘others the Sunday- 
school room has been renovated, through 
gifts of church members, with electric lights, 
new floor, doors, and windows. On the 
22d of November a house warming will take 
place, and young and old will meet for a 
genuine good time. 

On October 27 Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
preached at the First Church, Mr. Lathrop’s. 
On election night the church was open, and 
Prof. Starbuck, the new worker of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, spoke. The 
Post-office Mission sent a box recently to 
the needy people of the South, who had been 
made destitute by the floods last spring. 
On November 6 an Alliance dinner was given. 
The Willow Place Chapel work is going on 
steadily. The vesper services of this church 
begin November 6, at 5.15. A choral society 
for ‘“‘those without or with voice’’ has been 
formed, in order that some of the world’s 
best music may be studied. The Young 
Men’s Discussion Club will discuss infor- 
mally the political parties and issues. 

The Wordsworth Club of the Second 
Church, Mr. Dutton’s, has heretofore been 
confined to the younger set in the society, 
but it is proposed this winter to invite all 
who choose to attend. Mr. Dutton will 
‘discuss ‘‘ Modern Novelists and their Work.” 

The Orange (N.J.) Society has not yet 
completed its Alliance programme, but 
the women have been busy ‘making useful 
garments which were gathered together 
at the first meeting and distributed among 
four hospitals, day nurseries, and orphan 
asylums. 

The New Jersey churches and Alliances 
are all doing good and vital work, but it is 
difficult to gather news from them. A special 
Jersey Letter will be compiled soon, and the 
detail of the work given. 

The parade organized by the Suffrage 
women of New York has taken on new mean- 
ing, in view of the success of the cause in 
four new Western States. An air of joy 
prevails at headquarters and has spread to 
every club and society. The weather man 
seems to be favoring the chances of the man- 
agers, for a brisk wind is driving clouds and 
storm away, and twenty thousand women 
and two thousand men are pledged to walk 
from 59th Street, Manhattan, to Union 
Square down Fifth Avenue. This is an 
evening parade and will be very beautiful 
in color and lighting. Little yellow lanterns 
have been imported from France in large 
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quantities, and two apiece will be carried 
by the women. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt will return from her year abroad on 
the 15th of this month, and a large reception 
will be given her at Carnegie on the 19th. 
Fis. Cs 


The National Alliance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board of the National Alliance for Novem- 
ber was held in Room 10, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, November 8, Miss Emma 
C. Low, the president, in the chair. The 
director for New Jersey was the only member 
present from outside of New England. 

By invitation Miss Johnson came to tell 
about the Interdenominational Meeting and 
Luncheon, to be held in Ford Hall on No- 
vember 22. This is a joint meeting of the 
different denominations, including Unitarians, 
and the topic for discussion is ‘‘Home Mis- 
sions,’’ with one speaker from each denomi- 
nation. ‘This is a luncheon for women, and 
tickets may be obtained at Alliance Head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, for $1, up to 
November 16. 

The treasurer reported that the entire 
cost of printing and mailing the manual 
this year had been $660, and hoped that all 
manuals might be read and circulated, so 
that the vast fund of information which they 
contain might be known to every one. 

Mrs. Davis, corresponding secretary, was 
not present, she being busy preparing for 
her North-western trip. She will leave 
New York on November 16, going first to 
Poughkeepsie, where, in company with 
Miss Low and Miss Slade, she expects to 
form a new Alliance Branch. 

‘The Post-office Mission Committee having 
reported that they were still without a chair- 
man, Miss Ida Slade of New York was nomi- 
nated for the position. 

The Study Class Committee reported that 
a complete file of the lending papers was 
being completed to send to headquarters 
in New York. 

The Sunday-school Committee hopes to 
come in touch with all the branches again 
this year, so that all members may be in- 
formed of the continuing need of co-oper- 
ation between the Alliance and the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, both finan- 
cially and through personal influence and 
interest. : 

The Southern Committee need very much 
a new housekeeper at Dix House, and would 
be glad to hear from any one who would 
volunteer for the position. They have 
secured property at Mt. Pleasant, Fla., 
for the erection of a church. Mrs. Peterson 
says, ‘“Our ministers find, everywhere that 
they go, a spirit of religious unrest which 
our liberal interpretation seems to satisfy. 
The cry is, ‘‘Come and tell us of this faith of 
yours.” The Carolina Industrial School 
was dedicated October 30, Rev. A. T’. Bowser 
of Richmond, Va., making the principal 
address. 

There have been 257 visitors at Alliance 
Headquarters this month. 

The College Girls’ Committee reported 
great activities at this, the commencement 
of the college year. The chairman spoke 
of the very successful reception given by 
the Young People’s Religious Union to the 
college students in and around Boston at 
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Arlington Street Chapel on November 1. 
The Cambridge Alliance invited the Rad- 
cliffe girls to one of their regular meetings. 
Wellesley has had a reception given by Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw, in her own home, to 
Unitarian and Universalist girls at the college. 
The Northampton Branch has held a recep- 
tion for the Smith college girls, and have 
numerous little teas, in which the girls are 
interested. The committee is now to try 
and awaken interest among the college girls 
of Sage College at Cornell. 

The committee appointed at the last 
meeting to define new sections reported that 
Canada now had members enough to become 
a separate section, with a vice-president and 
one director in the East and one in the West. 
They also reported a rearrangement of 
States, so that hereafter the sections will 
be New England, Middle States, Canada, 
Southern States East, Southern States West. 
Central West, Western, Rocky Mountains, 
and Pacific Coast. 

Mrs. Fred Alban Weil, having resigned as 
director for Washington, a committee was 
appointed to nominate her successor. 

By vote of the board, the president was 
directed to form a Committee on Junior 
Alliances. 

There were many interesting discussions 
brought forth as different matters were re- 
ported, and the meeting proved a most 
valuable conference to those present. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The observance of Founder’s Day, for the 
first time made of special interest in the 
school, occurred on Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 4, a date significant in the life of Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman, whose work and impulses 
were recalled. A good-sized and sympa- 
thetic audience was made up of representa- 
tives of the Board of Trustees of the Tuck- 
erman School, the Tuckerman Circle, the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, the 
Social Service Council of Unitarian Women, 
and the Tuckerman School Association and 
their friends. These organizations have all 
grown out of the work and spirit of Tuck- 
erman. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the Board of Directors of the School, pre- 
sided, and in his introductory remarks spoke 
of the prophetic spirit of Dr. Tuckerman, 
whose initiative is responsible for many be- 
neficent agencies both in our own countty 
and across the sea. The most striking thing 
about Tuckerman’s work was the modern 
note init. He foresaw the difficulties, social, 
industrial, charitable, into which later gen- 
erations have fallen. The causes to which 
he gave his life were those of education, of 
philanthropy, and of religion; and in his 
mind and in our own effort these belong 
together. Dr. Eliot then introduced Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, whose fine interpreta- 
tion of Dr. Tuckerman’s life showed that 
the secret of it was twofold. , Tuckerman 
exhibited in a remarkable degree qualities 
which may be essentially reduced to the one 
of common sense. And he not only had 
common sense, but a consecrated common 
sense that illuminated and transfigured him. 
He consecrated his common sense to the 
service of man, but he did it through the 
grace of God. ‘ 

Two charming violin solos by Miss Al- 
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bright concluded the formal exercises, after 
which refreshments were served and a social 
hour enjoyed. 

The first observance of Tuckerman Day 
was an occasion of great significance to the 
people of our churches, who are trying to 
make the connection between the social 
conscience and the religious life. The meet- 
ing was on November 4, the date of Dr. 
Tuckerman’s ordination and of his with- 
drawal from the ministry to become minister 
at large in the city of Boston, for a time under 
the direction of the American Unitarian 
Association, until the Benevolent Frater- 
nity was formed to have charge of this ‘‘ min- 
istry to the poor,” a work that is being carried 
on efficiently to-day. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in his opening address 
referred to Dr. Tuckerman as a prophet of 
present day conditions; and, speaking of 
various ways in which his spirit and work 
are perpetuated, named the Tuckerman 
School which aims to train the workers who 
follow where he led. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody spoke of the 
simplicity of Dr. Tuckerman’s character, 
and the wonder that he should be the man 
to introduce what proved to be a new epoch 
in scientific philanthropy. Joseph Tucker- 
man was distinguished by singleness of mind 
and great common sense. No gift in a social 
worker is more important, none is so rare, 
as consecrated common sense, wisdom made 
sympathetic, sympathy made wise, hard- 
headedness and soft-heartedness combined. 
He was the “‘spiritually-minded man of the 
world.”’ 

Prof. Peabody called attention to the fact 
that back of every renaissance in philan- 
thropy is to be found a revival of religion. 
Back of the doers are the seers. Theory is 
by derivation the ‘‘capacity to see.” Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, Dorothea Dix, Joseph 
Tuckerman, are three recognized leaders in 
philanthropic endeavor, and we like to re- 
call that they are of our tradition in religion 
that in Dr. Channing found expression on 
subjects like charity, tenements, war, in 
advance of even our own time. 

Dr. Tuckerman’s cane was shown through 
the courtesy of Rev. C. A. Eliot, to whose 
keeping it has come as minister of Bulfinch 
Place Church. Representatives were pres- 
ent from the Tuckerman Circle, Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, Guild of Parish 
Workers, Social Service Council of Unita- 
rian Women, and the School for Social 
Workers. The Tuckerman School Associa- 
tion was hostess during the social hour that 
followed. Miss Eunice B. Allbright con- 
tributed music. — 


An Interdenominational Meeting. 


In conjunction with their meetings dur- 
ing Home Mission week, the women of the 
evangelical bodies have invited the Unitarian 
women to join with them in a luncheon and 
meeting, in the interests of Home Missions 
to be held at Ford Hall, Friday, November 
22, at one o'clock. 

There is ever too little opportunity for 
gatherings of an interdenominational char- 
acter, and it is the feeling of the National 
Board that the women of our Alliances should 
respond to this with cordial alacrity. 
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Tickets at one dollar each may be obtained 
from Miss Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 
REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


A Week with the Churches in New 
York and Vicinity. 


The Associate Secretary of this Depart- 
ment (Rev. Florence Buck) had an inter- 
esting week with the churches in and about 
New York, beginning October 27 with a 
Sunday service in the Third Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn. It was a real satis- 
faction to preach to Dr. Brundage’s congre- 
gation and to see the Sunday school. The 
singing, under a capable leader, was good. 
There is an active and efficient woman super- 
intendent. The blackboard attendance rec- 
ord showed an increase of five or six each 
Sunday since the opening on October 6. 

Monday afternoon brought an opportunity 
to speak to a group of people in Mr. Dutton’s 
church. There was a large attendance of 
the parents of Sunday-school children and 
members of the Alliance. Such a group of 
listeners, interested in the religious training 
of children and young people, promises 
much for the future of the organization. 

At the Church of the Messiah opportunity 
was given on Tuesday for a conference with 
the teachers of that Sunday school and with 
a number of workers from All Souls’. A 
careful consideration was given to methods, 
and much thought was evidenced on the part 
of the workers over the different problems 
which the Sunday school in a large city pre- 
sents. The teachers have grown restive 
under the one-topic system and are turning 
to a graded course as a means of carrying 
on a more efficient school. They will devote 
the time before January 1 to considering a 
suitable course and establishing the grades. 

No speaking appointment was assigned to 
Montclair, but a visit to the sewing school 
and Hallowe’en party was made possible on 
Wednesday afternoon. This school is one 
of the social service activities carried on by 
Mr. Wiers and his people. Nearly one hun- 
dred children were present, none of them 
belonging to the families of the church. 
The first hour was given to the sewing class; 
then came the frolic, into which all entered 
with spirit. A party for the Sunday-school 
children, about the same number, had been 
held a few days earlier. 

On the evening of Wednesday the asso- 
ciate secretary spoke in Mr. Hunt’s church 
in Orange. Questions and discussion fol- 
lowed the address. An offer of assistance in 
selecting books for supplementary reading 
for teachers of the various grades, by a col- 
lege graduate who is giving much time to 
Sunday-school work, was gratefully received. 

Thursday evening brought an opportunity 
to speak in Ridgewood, N.J., where Rev. R. 
Shaw Barrow, and a faithful congregation, 
are carrying on an excellent work. A par- 
sonage is rising on a lot adjoining the church 
which, when completed, will materially aid 
in furthering the welfare of the society. In- 
terest in religious education, in both church 
and home, was manifest. 
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Friday morning the associate secretary 
gave the first of the two addresses before the 
New York League. This meeting, on a 
rainy day, at its opening session, furnished a 
record-breaking attendance. It was good to 
feel the tide of interest from suggestions 
made concerning the new demand in religious 
education,—good to gain so wide a hearing 
for this important subject. 

Sunday was spent in Wilmington, Del. A 
good-sized congregation greeted the speaker 
at the morning service. The presence of a 
large adult class in the Sunday school added 
interest and zest to its work. A Sunday 
appointment is always more satisfactory, as 
it gives opportunity to speak to the entire 
congregation and to see the Sunday school 
in session. There are signs of vigorous life 
in the Wilmington church. ‘The visit of the 
associate secretary resulted in the reorgan- 
ization of one Sunday-school class into two, 
to make possible instruction more carefully 
adapted to the age of the pupils. 

Requests for lesson helps and subscrip- 
tions to The Beacon, which have been received 
at headquarters since Miss Buck’s return, 
offer a tangible result of the week’s work; 
but the larger good found in the cordial 
welcome everywhere extended, in the recep- 


Marriages. 


In Wollaston, Mass., November 6, by the Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, Everett Forrest Prior and Gladys Helen Howe, both 
of Wollaston. 


Deaths. 


ee 

STOCKWELL.—At New York City, November 7, Mrs. 
Mary H. Stockwell of Philadelphia, aged 78. Funeral at 
Northampton, Mass., November 9. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 


Automobile Hearses 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. [Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


JOSEF YARRICHK 


Society Magician. Entertainer. Open for engage- 
ments. Sendforcircular. Highest references. 658 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston. Telephone, 2502 J., Tremont. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and ocrenty cheap, on trolley line, 
miles from Richmond, Va. or write, E. S. Read, 
ghland Springs, Va. 
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tive listening to the speaker’s message, in 
the fellowship with the ministers and people 
of these various churches brings a glow to 
the heart which cannot be measured. 


Religious Lntelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
meet Monday evening, November 18, at the 
Church of the Disciples, Jersey and Peter- 
borough Streets, Boston. Supper at six, 
meeting at seven. Supper tickets, 65 cents 


each, may be purchased at the church by | 
| tribution among the churches. 
| cheon and social hour, in which the generous 
| hospitality of the Concord people was en- 


of the Middle | joyed, the afternoon session opened with 


non-members. 


The twenty-eighth 
the Unitarian Conference 
States and Canada will be held with the 
First Unitarian Congregation, Toronto, Can- 
ada, November 19-21. The Alliance meet- 
ing will be held Tuesday afternoon, with 
Mrs. George Root as speaker. In the even- 
ing Rev. L. W. Mason and Dr. S. A. Eliot 
will give addresses. Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
and Rev. C. W. Wendte will be the principal 
speakers on Wednesday; and in the evening 
“The New Unitarianism’”’ will be discussed 
by Rev. R. W. Boynton, Rev. F. R. Griffin, 
Rey. J. H. Applebee, and Rev. J. H. Holmes. 
Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck will speak at the 
Religious Education Session on ‘Thursday, 
and Rey. W. I. Lawrance will conduct a 
conference on “Ideals and Methods.” 


annual meeting of 


Meetings. 


‘THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE—The League 
met at the First Unitarian Church, 21st 
and Chestnut Streets, Nov. 7, 1912. Al- 
though a very stormy day, about sixty-five 
members were present, and were well repaid 
for coming, as Miss Barnitz of Trinity Luth- 
eran Church and Mrs. C. Wesley Woolton 
of Wayne Avenue Baptist Church gave 
very interesting accounts of the work which 
is done by the women in their respective 
denominations, after which Mrs. Lester 
Woodbridge of the Germantown Unitarian 
Church spoke of the work which is aecom- 
plished by the Unitarian women. The Post- 
office Mission, under the leadership of Mrs. 
J. T. Rorer, is doing effective work, new 
correspondents having been reached, while 
some former ones have renewed their con- 
nection with the work. 


South Mippiesex CONFERENCE.—The 
autumn meeting was held at the First Parish 
Church, Concord, Mass., Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
donald minister, Wednesday, October 23, at 
10.30 o'clock, President John G. Brackett 
presiding. The opening devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. James C. Hodgins of 
Framingham. ‘President Brackett made a 
brief address, which was followed by a busi- 
ness. session. The following nominating 
committee was appointed to report at the 
annual meeting in the spring: Mr. Merrick 
Richardson of Waltham, Mrs. James A. 
Bailey of Arlington, Mrs. Prescott Keyes 
of Concord. Rey. George W.- Cutter of 
Watertown, for the Anti-tuberculosis Com- 
mittee, spoke on “Our Churches and the 
Anti-tuberculosis Campaign,’”’ in which it 
was recommended, as the most effective 
way for the churches to co-operate with this 
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crusade, that the Women’s Alliances take 
up the study of the conditions and means 
of assistance in the local communities. Miss 
Ida M. Cannon, head worker of Social Ser- 
vice Department, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, for the Hospital Social Service 
Committee, spoke on “Our Churches and 
Hospital Social Service,’ in which it was 
recommended that a strong local group, 
preferably some organization already exist- 
ing, such as the Social Service Council of 
Unitarian Women, take the lead and respon- 
sibility to interest the communities and en- 
list aid in the work. It was voted that both 
these committees be made permanent and 
their recommendations be printed for dis- 
After tun- 


an address by Prof Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., 
of the Religious Education Department, 
American Unitarian Association, on ‘‘ Adjust- 
ing Religious Education to the Child,” in 
which he suggested that instruction should 
fit what is happening in the life of the child 
at various stages of development toward 
new birth into higher consciousness. Miss 
Frances M. Dadmun of Winchester spoke 
of the value of maintaining an attitude of 
expectancy in class work and one idea to 
a lesson. Rey. Otto EH. Duerr of Melrose 
spoke of the advantages gained by keeping 
the pupil’s hands busy in connection with 
the lesson. After a hearty vote of thanks 
to the speakers and to the Concord people 
for their bountiful hospitality the conference 
closed with a devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Granville Pierce of Carlisle. 


New York LeacuE—The League held 
its first meeting of the season at the Church 
of the Messiah, New York City. It was 
a notable gathering, both in regard to num- 
bers, although the weather was most inclem- 
ent, and interest, as the League was favored 
with two eminent speakers,—Rev. Florence 
Buck, who spoke about ‘‘Modern Needs 
in Religious Education,’ and Rev. William 
Sullivan of Schenectady, who spoke on ‘‘ The 
Passion for Perfection.’’ ‘Then, too, it was 
the first appearance, as presiding officer of 
the League, of the new president, Mrs. W. B. 
Donnell, who took up the duties of the posi- 
tion with an earnestness and simple dignity 
that promised well for the future. The 
treasurer’s statement showed that $1,752.75 
had already been raised towards the amount 
of $2,500, pledged for the ‘‘ Forward Move- 
ment.’’ Mrs. Wheeler gave an interesting 
talk about what is being done to make the 
room to be used for headquarters in all Souls’ 
Church at 20th Street corner 4th Avenue 
pleasant and inviting. This room has 
been thoroughly renovated, calcimined, and 
painted; and it is proposed that each Branch 
Alliance connected with the League help to 
furnish it with rugs, hangings, pictures, or 
anything that will make it attractive. Miss 
Wentz has already shown herself eminently 
fitted for the office, on account of her great 
tact and genial personality. Although the 
room is always to be open for visitors, it is 
proposed to have a special gala day once a 
month, when the officers of the League will 
be there, and as many as possible of the 
Branch Alliances are urged to spend there 


a social hour. Miss Hawes made an appeal 
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for help in building a parsonage at Ridge- 


wood, and the collection taken up for this 
purpose amounted to $51.51. The president 
now introduced Rev. Florence Buck, who 
dwelt on the fact that too much stress cannot 
be laid on the importance of the education 
of the young in religious truth. The topic 
of the second speaker, Rev. William Sullivan, 
was ‘‘The Passion for Perfection,” on which 
he spoke with convincing force and eloquence. 
Mr. Holmes, the pastor of the church, was 
called upon and said he had been deeply 
stirred by both addresses. It had been a 
great uplift to have had Miss Buck meet 
with the Sunday-school workers of their 
church on the.previous Tuesday. He felt 
they could all take hold with better under- 
standing. In -allusion to Mr. Sullivan’s 
address, Mr. Holmes related several instances 
where freedom of speech and assembly had 
been denied lately in this country both to 
individuals and to groups of individuals. Mr. 
Holmes’s hearty welcome of the League and 
its speakers was further emphasized by Mrs. 
McCann’s (the first vice-president of the 
Church of the Messiah) invitation for all 
to stay and enjoy a social hour over the 
coffee cups. The president then adjourned 
the meeting till Friday, December 6, at the 
Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, where 
the subject of ‘‘Teaching Morality in the 
Public Schools’”’ will be considered by Miss 
Henrietta Rodman. 


THe NorFoLK CONFERENCE—The autumn 
session was with the First Congregational 
Unitarian Parish of Milton, Mass., on Oct. 31, 
1912. The meeting, which was one of the 
largest held in many years, was called to 
order by the president, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis. 
The first speaker was Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, who spoke on the revision of the 
Hymn and Tune Book. He pointed out 
that each generation needs its own expres- 
sion of the devotional spirit in the hymn-book, 
and that, owing to the rapid changes in 
religious thought, the books of twenty and 
twenty-five years ago are no longer satis- 
factory expressions of the worship of our 
churches to-day. The Committee on the 
Revision of the Hymn and Tune Book, of 
which Mr. Foote is a member, is endeavoring 
to make a book which shall be catholic, in 
the sense of being broadly inclusive in spirit, 
and which shall especially emphasize the 
phases of religious thought which are domi- 
nant to-day, particularly the spirit of social 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute In the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. j 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
Ae prin temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c en. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11% 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. het George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. ee s 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. } 


PARKER B. FIELD, Supt., 279 Tremont St. 
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service. The committee is working dili- 
gently on the new book and hopes to have 
it ready for the printer in a few weeks, but 
it will be some months before the book is 
available for use. “The second speaker was 
Mr. Charles L. Carr of Dorchester, who 
spoke on ‘the “Relation of the Church and 
Parish.’’ The subject of the third address 
was ‘‘Congregationalism, what it ought to 
mean,” by Rev. Thoman Van Ness. ‘The 
devotional service by Rev. Albert J. Coleman 
of Randolph was followed by an intermission 
for luncheon served by the ladies of the parish 
in the town hall. The meeting opened in 
the afternoon with the report of the treasurer 
and the roll-call of churches. The chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, made the following report: first 
vice-president, Mr. Joseph P. Draper of 
Canton; second vice-president, Mr. Sanford 


- Bates of Dorchester; Rev. George M. Bodge, 


secretary and treasurer emeritus, in view 
of his twelve years of service in that office; 
and Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs of Hyde Park, 
acting secretary and treasurer. Mrs. George 
T. Rice of Westwood and Rev. Carl G. Horst 
of Wollaston were nominated directors for 
three years. These officers were wunani- 
mously elected. The address of the after- 
noon was by Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield of 
Needham, and his topic was ‘‘Liberty and 
Reverence.”” The Old World churches and 
their offspring in the New World stand for 
authority; while the New World churches 
of the radical spirit stand for liberty. The 
churches of authority cultivate reverence: 
the churches of liberty tend to minimize 
reverence, as it seems incompatible with 
the free spirit. The result is stagnation 
under authority and license under liberty. 
The liberal faith is ideally the vanguard of 
progress, and it will become so, practically, 
when it shall cultivate reverence for law in 
this universe of laws, and inculcate and stim- 
ulate voluntary obedience of those laws. 
Rev. Howard N. Brown opened the discus- 
sion, followed by Mrs. Frank L. Young, 
Rev. W. R. Lord, and-Dr. Charles’ F. Dole. 
The meeting adjourned with a vote of thanks 
to the entertaining parish and to the speakers 
for their services. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Second Church (Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boylston Street): Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, D.C., occupied the 
pulpit on Sunday, November 10, preaching 
eloquently upon the power to establish the 
highest kind of life through the decree of the 
spirit. The Sunday-school followed, in- 
troduced by a brief address by Mr. James E. 
Thomas. ‘This school ‘invites very cordially 
members, old and new, to attend its sessions 
at twelve o’clock each Sunday. It is begin- 
ning the season with resolute cheer and 
promises to continue with new hope the 
record of unswerving loyalty of the past. 
‘The superintendent is Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rey. Henry C. Parker: The speakers at the 
meeting of the L. C. S. Alliance Branch, No- 
vember 7, were Mrs. Carl Horst, who gave 


an interesting account of German customs, | 


and Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, who spoke on 


+ the general work of the Alliance. — Active 


preparations were inaugurated for the annual 
fair, the first week in December. Supper 
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was served by the Lend-a-Hand Club. Mr. 
Byron William Reed, instructor of music in 
the University of Porto Rico, gave a unique 
and instructive entertainment, in which he 
described the music of the island, and illus- 
trated it by songs, playing some of the ac- 
companiments on the musical instruments 
of the people. Sunday morning Mr. Parker 
spoke on “Afterthoughts of the Election.”’ 
In ‘the evening he addressed a goodly audi- 
ence at the laymen’s meeting in the First 
Congregational Church, on “Some Elements 
of Good Citizenship.’’ Chief among these 
he considered self-control, education, faith- 
fulness, sympathy between employer and 
employed, and, in the words of Margaret 
Fuller, to be ‘‘a spiritual-minded man of the 
world.”’ 


A Boston Fair. 


The Eliot Circle, Lend-a-Hand Club of 
Bulfinch Place Church, will hold a Colonial 
Féte on Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 20 and 21, from ten till ten. Domestic 
and fancy articles, pickles, preserves, candy, 
children’s clothing, toys, etc., will be for sale. 
A table provided by and presided over by 
the Eliot Circle children will be of interest. 
One of the special features will be the sale of 
handkerchiefs, contributed by people of 
note, from all parts of the world. Tea-and 
chocolate will be served in the John Han- 
cock House, also dinner from twelve till two, 
and supper from five till seven in the Green 
Dragon Tavern. 

We cordially invite all our friends to come 
and enjoy this occasion with us. 


A New Sect. 


Some interesting details of a strange new 
religious denomination in the Philippines are 
given by a writer in this week’s Churchman. 
He says:— 

“Tt has some remarkable features, among 
them a modernization of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments. Inspiration 
in its ordinary sense is denied, the Old Testa- 
ment teaching is questioned, while the 
theories of Darwin and Haeckel are approved. 
Kant, Fichte, Huxley, Renan, and Strauss 
are all given honorable mention in the Cate- 
chism. The New Testament is more ten- 
derly handled, although the Filipinos have 
produced a new harmony of the four Gospels 
with additions taken from non-canonical 
writings. The authenticity of the Epistle 
to the Romans is denied, and the religious 
authority of Saint Paul given scant consid- 
eration. The seven sacraments of the Latin 
Church are retained, but it is denied that 
they have intrinsic virtue. In the adminis- 
tration of Baptism the Trinitarian formula 
is omitted, on the grounds that it is not 
Biblical. Presbyterian ordination is ac- 
cepted. At their consecration the bishops 
take an oath of allegiance to the chief bishop 
and promise to defend with enthusiasm the 
gospel and the ritual and the worship of the 
Philippine Church.’’ In describing the pe- 
culiarity of the Philippine Church the Cate- 
chism says: ‘‘It is the only church organized 
with more than twenty bishops, hundreds of 
priests, which holds modern science greater 


than the Bible, and thus makes itself worthy 


of the twentieth century in which it has come 
into existence.”’ 
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During the fifteenth century the average 
length of life was about twenty-three: it 
was a world of youth. In our day it is about 
forty-four. 


Thanksgiving 


Table Crockery, 
China and Glass 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Intending buyers will find an ex= 
tensive stock to choose from in 


DINNER SETS from $5 up to $1,000 per set. 
ALSO MATCHINGS TO OLD SETS. 


Entree Sets Salad Sets 
($3.50 up to $78) ($4 up to $50) 
Fish and Game Sets Ice Cream Sets 

($5 up to $135) ($2.75 up to $30) 


Single Dozens of High-Class China Plates 
for Course Dinners 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers 
Ramekins, all values 
Grapefruit Plates or Bowls 
After Dinner Coffee Sets 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes 
Macaroni Dishes and Stands 
Turkey Platters and Plates 
Paris Cafe Entree Dishes 
Covered Cheese Dishes 
Fireproof Welsh Rarebit Dishes 


Umbrella and Cane Holders—Ferneries 
and Table Decorations—Plant Pots and 
Pedestals — Window Boxes. 

In the Dinner Set Department will be seen 
many attractive Stock Patterns always read- 
ily matched, also other designs not to be 
duplicated. 

In the Glass Department will also be found 
all grades, from the low cost pressed ware 
to the etched and costly rich cut specimens 
adapted to Wedding Gifts. 

Finger Bowls—Vases —Tumblers—Clarets 
—Lemonades— Carafes, etc. 


Kitchen Ware Department 


Comprises everything pertaining to the 
home in this line, adapted for the fam- 
ily, club, hotel, yacht, or public institution, 
including new French Porcelain Soufile 
Dishes, Shirred Egg Dishes, Egg Poachers, 
Cafetieres, Casseroles, Cocottes, ete. 


Tea Infusers 


Rare and odd China Pitchers, from the 
ordinary up to the costly. Over 800 kinds 
to choose from. 

In brief, everything pertaining to Crock- 
ery, Porcelain and Glassware connected with 
home, hotel and club, in sets or parts of 
sets from the low cost through the medium 
up to the costly table services. 


Inspection Invited 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass 
(10, Floors) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
33 Franklin Street, Cor. Hawley 


Near Washington and Summer Sts., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


A clergyman, in a discourse on the transi- 
tory nature of earthly things, said: ‘Look 
at the great cities of antiquity: where are 
they now? Why, some of them have per- 
ished so completely that it is probable they 
never existed!” 


The lady cousin was trying to teach the 
five-year-old how to divide an orange into 
quarters. As she leaned forward, wholly 
absorbed in her desire to make the idea clear 
to him, she asked once more, “‘But how would 
you get a quarter of an orange?’ The boy, 
blissfully unconscious, replied with a beaming 
look, ‘‘I would say please.” 


The poppy gardens of peace are not yet 
planted in Connaught. Said a master in 
that county of fighting men to Patrick: 
“So you have friendly doings with your 
brother’s people once more?’’ Patrick re- 
plied: ‘‘’Tisso. His family an’ ours do be 
scrappin’ again as if they’d never been 
parted.”—The London Daily Mail. 


When King Edward VII. was Prince of 
Wales, he visited Brighton, where the best 
efforts of local poets were called out in pre- 
paring inscriptions for the triumphal arches. 
Here is one:— 

To Brighton comes the Prince this day, 

So give him a right royal welcome aye, 

And one cheer more for the Princess who 

Would have come if able to. 


Sir George Campbell was calling attention 
in the House of Commons to some abuse in 
Indian administration, and observed that 
he knew of other scandals in comparison 
with which this one was “‘a mere fleabite in 
the ocean.”’ Another time, when speaking 
about military affairs in India, he declared 
that ‘“‘the pale face of the British soldier was 
the backbone of our Indian army.’’—A meri- 
can. 


Daniel Webster was once sued by his meat- 
man. ‘The man did not call upon Webster 
afterward to trade with him. Webster met 
him in the course of a few days, and asked 
him why he didn’t call. “Because,” said 
the man, ‘‘I supposed that you would be 
offended, and wouldn’t trade with me any 
more.” To which Webster replied, ‘Oh, 
sue me as many times as you like; but, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t starve me to death!” 


In the absence of the regular golf editor 
the following question from a beginner was 
referred to the turf editor for an answer: 
“Tn a game of golf is it right to fuzzle your 
put, or is it better to fetter on the tee?” 
The turf editor set his teeth firmly, stared 
hard at the wall in front of him a few mo- 
ments, and wrote the following reply, “In 
case a player snaggles his iron, it is permissible 
for him to fuzzle his put; but a better plan 
would be for him to drop his guppy into the 
pringle and snoodle it out with a niblick.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Lord Dufferin once addressed the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in Greek; and the Canadian 
journals announced that his command of the 
language was astounding, idiomatic, and 
grammatically perfect. Whereupon the fol- 
lowing. dialogue ensued. ‘‘How did those 
idiots of reporters know that?”’ asked Sir 
Hector Langevin of Sir John Macdonald. 
“Because I told them,” replied Sir John. 
“But who told you?* You don’t know 
Greek,”’ persisted Sir Hector. “I don’t 
know Greek,’ admitted the premier, with 
his usual gravity, ““but I know politics.”’— 
San Francisco Argonaut. 
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AND DESSERT 
AL FOODS 


Crystals 


For CASES oF STOMA 


Delicious foods 
Leading Groc 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N.Y,, U. S. A, 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself, Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mit., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


‘SJUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 
Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN,N.Y. 
Rey. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DBVONSHIRE S&T. 
BOSTON 


56° WALL 8ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL parce BOYS.: Los 
cation high, dr: 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
nt under seventeen. pak eo daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmin; 1. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. L. Wire, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, inane. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges, Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress Francis TREADWAY CLayton, A.M., B.D., Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 3oth year, September 
23,1012. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field. Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 

George H Browne, A.M., P 

Rev Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. tage etary opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mounr IDA 
ScuooL, GEorGE F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructog. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gea- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures oa request. 
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